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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every ae ARLE 
. R. HARM 

PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
MARCH 19th and 20th.—The “* Warwick "’ Collec- 
tion of Great Britain, formed by the late Frank 
G. Warwick, Esq., of Bath, and offered by order 
of the Administrator; also highly valuable 
Specialised Collections of Cape of Good Hope 

and Great Britain, offered intact. 
MARCH 26th and 27th.—A General Sale, including 
a well-lotted 20-volume General Collection, 
offered by order of W. O. Hawkins, Esq., of 








Barnet, Herts, and a fine and extensive 
Specialised Collection of Japan. 
APRIL 9th and 10th.—The “* Huskinson ” British 
Empire Collection, offered by order of Air 
Commodore P. Huskinson, C.B.E., and a 


Specialised Collection of Cape of Good Hope, etc. 


APRIL 16th and 17th—A Fine Specialised 
Collection of Victoria, a valuable British 
Colonial Collection in 13 volumes (offered 
intact), and Rarities and Selections of British 


Empire countries, 
century issues. 

APRIL 23rd and 24th.—Another very fine British 
Empire Sale, containing Rarities and Selections 
of popular countries, notably Sierra Leone. 

APRIL, 30th and MAY Ist.—An_ interesting 
General Sale, including fine early German 
States, 


especially strong in 20- 


H. R. HARMER 
The World's Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0218). 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 











AN ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
\ OULD OWNER-OCCUPIER, having accom- 
modation in excess of requirements (setting 
for connoisseur’s period furniture desirable), care 
to consider folk (no family), quiet and unobstru- 
sive, seeking change in retirement. Midlands or 
West Country. Gratuitous assistance in connec- 
tion with collecting gladly given.—Box 711. 





_MISCELLANEOUS 


LI. ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,” 

44 320 illustrations, 26. 
tions No. 1,” 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/-. 
“Horse Brass Collections No. 2,” 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5 -. “Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,” rarities and information, 5-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject. — H. S. 
RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


guide and 
“Horse Brass Collec- 





RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
é the only firm- dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 


countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES 
will overhaul and renovate 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door _Fenwick's), 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns each ‘ Trubenised *’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, if desired.—Please write for 
details to : Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 18319, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 
F' RS. Good Furs bought and 
repairs and remodels; 
-RALLI FURS, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
M INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760 
Ww* AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15-. Cream 
Chamois for gloves, 126 skin.—M. A. GRACE, 
9 Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please.”” You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand “OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list. 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444, 


COMPANY 
your handbag. 








~ GOLD. EMERALDS, 











sold. Also 
finest workmanship. 
House, 235, Regent 
Mayfair 2325 6. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2'- per line. 


Other headings 16. (Min. 3 lines) 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 
ORNISH COAST. (Trewinte Farm, Port Quin, 
Port Isaac), Farm Guest House, overlooking 
sea; close golf links; safe bathing; no restrictions; 
own dairy; constant h. and c.; good cuisine; 
from 5 guineas. No August vacancies. Phone : 
Port Isaac 200. 
(CROWBOROUGH. 

















THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON. S.W.1. 
ie BOROUGH. “SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 

‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
ee direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20 - 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gens. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 


possible. 
J ONDon. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 146 ner night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 














3176. Tele- 


M4240w. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
IDHURST. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gens, to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
ID-WALES. Few Guests received at old 
country house, situated amid gorgeous 
mountain scenery; several miles salmon and 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough shooting. 
Every comfort.—THE BURY, Mallwyd, Merioneth 
NO8ktTH (DEV ON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Peric. le: Sa 
USSEX NEAR BATTLE 
woe HAL L HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
‘THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excell-nt 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 

Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations. 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL 


ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 


Luxurious Country | Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, In old- world 
St. Peter Street Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘*C.L. Illustrated Tariff."’ Tel.31 














FOR SALE 
COLLECTION OF FINE GEORGIAN SILVER 
for disposal at reasonable prices. It includes 
table silver, condiment sets, salvers, candlesticks, 
tankards, etc. I will send anything for inspection. 
—LIEUT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., 
— Place, Rochester. Tel: Chatham 3160. 


LBA ” EL ECTRIC REFRIGERATOR A.C.P. 
practically new; £80.—Box 709. 
TTRACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED 10-roomed 
Timber House. Dismantled ready for dis- 
patch. £1,375. Send for details.—D. MCMASTER 
AND CO., Bures, Suffolk. “~ 
 ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several recon- 
ditioned models now available; particulars 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., (Estd. 
1835). 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel.: 
North 2747 (10 lines). : 
HARMING OLD ITALIAN IRON GATE with 
framework. Height and width over all 5x 8 ft. 
£50 or nearest offer. Photograph sent on request. 
—MRS. R. S. HARDING, The Hermitage, Colinton, 
Edinburgh. 
Coesw ELL EJECTOR, £85. Also 
Ejector, pistol grip, £45. Another 
Non-ejector, £40. All 12 bore, 30in. 
Box 705. 
OLLECTION OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 
1509-1850, would sell separately. Inquiries 
invited from galleries and collectors of royal 
and historical portraits.—Write Box 564. 
IVINING. OASIS pocket Water-divining Rod, 
10/-; ditto supersensitive pattern, 21/-; 
Rotogauge Quantity Estimator, 12/6. Three 
Essays on Water-divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, 
Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
RMINE COAT, full length model; 
Accept £550.—WOOD, Scotton Grange 
seeee. eee: 
ALCO,” ELECTRIC FIRE for sale, 
imitation coal, in grate front 21 ins. 
161 ins. wide. £16. As new.—Box 708. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, ete. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6, 
c o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
UR BARGAINS. A fine Kolinsky Coat by 
Bradleys; also good quality Coats by expert 
furriers in Mink, Nutria, Persian Lamb, Squirrel, 
Baby Seal, Musquash, Skunk, Ermine, Silver 
Fox, Beaver Lamb, etc., etc. Many O.S. and 
W.X. fittings in stock offered. Subject to being 
unsold. Call.—RAILWAY LOST PROPERTY 
(Sales Dept.), 41-42 Parliament Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN’S WRIST WATCH, 17 jewel, 
water and shock proof, sweep centre seconds 
hand, steel, superior, perfect, £18. Ronson Auto- 
matic Table Desk Lighter, superior, perfect, £12. 
Travelling Clock, 8-day, multi jewel, morocco 
case, perfect, £14. New Rolls Razor De Luxe 
complete, £6. Silver Hall-marked Cigarette Case 
(14), modern, perfect, £6. Automatic Propelling 
Pencil, new, £210-. All superior and perfect.— 
COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester Gns, Bayswater, W.2. 
REEN GARDEN TENT for sale; approximately 
12 ft. by 12 ft. Good condition.—Box 710. 
UN. 12-bore HAMMERLESS EJECTOR, d.b. 
£30. 9 ft. Salmon Spinning Rod, cane built, £9. 


























Baker 
(English) 
barrels.— 








perfect. 
. Knares- 


~ with 
long 





7ft. Trout Spinning Rod, cane built, £610'-.— 
Box 703. 
UN, 12-b., hammerless ejector, by Hollis 


Bentley & Playfair. Improved cylinder and 
choke, beautifully engraved, perfect condition, 
grand killer, little used, £45.—LLOYD, 12, Dart- 
mouth Park Road, London, N.W.5. 

AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 

John Peel Countryside tweed from £5 14s. 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 

EN COOPS and NESTING BOXES. Quantity 
for sale in excellent condition.—F. BOLTON, 
Moor Court, Oakamoor, Staffordshire. 

UNTING KITS (scarlet and black), 

and Squash Racquets, Binoculars, 
Dress Shirts and Collars (14} neck), 
and other items, property of a deceased Army 
officer. Can be seen in London. —Apply, Box 675. 

JUMPERS, Pullovers, Underwear, Children’s 

Wear, and any other work in knitting or 
crochet made out of your own wool or silk to 
your own design by expert. Inquiries, addressed 
reply envelope.—Write, MRS. B. HILL, *‘Dane- 
tree,’’ East Close, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. 

ARGE LEATHER ONE-MAN CRICKET BAG, 

as new containing first grade bat by Gradidge, 
Woolwich; undamaged. Also genuine Buckskin 
Boots, size 8, and pair Buckskin Pads; all spotless, 
£12.—Box 701. 

ADY’S COVERT SUITING RIDING COAT AND 

BREECHES, bust 36in., waist 28in. Brown 
Calf Riding Boots, size 5'., with trees and jacks. 
All in new condition.—9, St. Mary Abbots Place, 
London, W.8. 

ANNLICHER SCHONAUER °375, hardly used. 

Jeffery Mauser °*405, in good condition, but 
stock worn. Offers ;—Box 706. 

INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 

from any photograph by an Exhibitor, Royal 
Academy. Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 

NE PAIR AND ONE SINGLE BOSS GUNS for 
sale. New condition, 12 bore, double barrel. 
Prices £500 and £250 respectively.—Box 683. 














Tennis 
Camera, 
Waistcoats, 

















ONY LAWN MOWER, 28-inch, Shanks’, in good 
condition, for sale, price £40.—WOOLF, 
Osmanthorpe, Laleham, Middlesex. 
poUsLic SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ET OF SIX GENUINE SHEFFIELD PLATE 
DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, 120 years 
old. Carved ivory handles. Every piece ex- 
cellent condition. Suitable wedding present. £12. 
—Box 700. 
HAWL. Royal Blue Silk. 
50 x 50, plus 26 in. fringe. 
702, 








Egyptian. Plain. 
£15 or offer.—Box 





FOR SALE 

RL ‘SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN. RI 

gold, cream, and yellow, appro 
26 in., £5 5s. each, no coupons; weli 
finished, these rugs are suitable for 
sitting-room. Hand-knit Fair Isle 
each, no coupons. Hand-knitted Fai 
Caps, very smart, 14/- each, no co. 
Isle Tartan Scarf and Beret Sets, 4 









1 coupon.. Real hand-knit all-ove air | 
Jumpers, short sleeves, traditiona 1ir Is} 
colours, 120/9, 6 coupons. Ladies uir Is) 
bordered Jumpers, 65/9. Fair Isle bor 1 Cardi 
gans, 77/9, 6 coupons per garment. Pla etlar 
Jumpers or Cardigans, nice shade of n Al grey 
price 56-, 6 coupons. Gent’s all-oy iir | 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 93/9 and 6 cou; Har 
knitted, all-wool thick’Socks, 7 - pai: Yupond 


Hand-knitted all-wool Golf Stockin 
2 coupons. Hand-knitted all-woc 
Stockings, 20- per pair, 2 coupons. 





guaranteed.—THE HEBRIDEAN 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbe 
Hebrides. 

EVENTEEN ASSORTED DRY FLI nus 


in sectioned fiy case by Hardy. Ca 
26 flies (various) attached, in cast ca Ha 
(7 casts unused). Offers to C. B. W IT, s1 
Catherines, Whitepit Lane, Newport, 
SIDDALL CARAVAN, I17ft., dp, la r 
separate end kitchen, inside toilet dor 
three rooms, gas cooking and lig! fou 
berths. Choice of two. 45 other ( ans 
stock. H.P. terms arranged.—F.0O.C AVA 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, Lon N.W 
Telephone: Gladstone 2234. 
~OLID MAHOGANY DINING SUIT )UEE} 
ANNE, 6 Chairs. 1 carver, gree: roc 
3 Single beds. Music stool (box). hogar 
dressing table, pedestal and 2 bedr« ha 
Man’s heavy country boots, sea and s b 
10 and 11. All pre-war. What offers ? rT! 
110, College Road, Dulwich, S.E.4. 
~TAMPS. Colonial~Pictorial, etc.; 2 sent 
approval at ‘:d. each.—CHEESE'!AN 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
WENTY THOUSAND GENUINE UDOR 
PERIOD RUSTIC BRICKS. Ideal for creati 
old-world atmosphere in gardens, etc. £15 y: 
1,000; carriage forward.—Box 503. 
ATCH-SIZE BAROMETER, silve 
compass to match; max. min. The 
ivory scale; all fitted leather plush-li 
3in. x 6'.in.; perfect. 9 Guineas. S 
Pocket Chronometer (Sewell, Lpl.); isox 
within 1 sec.; superb workmanship; 
expertly overhauled. 65 Guineas (or 
Leicachrome with f.2 lens. Cash adjust 
ROSSALL, Irby, Ches. 


WANTED 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased 
Best pricesgiven.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists 
. 9878. (Betweet 
and 97, N 











recent 
exchang 


ment 














168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 

Gee RIDING MACK, 





white or fawn 





be in first-class condition; eas) 
Height 5 ft. 11 ins.—Box 714. 
OLDFISH, GOLDEN CARP, ORFE or RUDJ 
wanted for ornamental ponds.—PARBUR\ 
Primros 


12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. Phone 
1856 





OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay ve: 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddler 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in & 
ConMcns ee King St. CoV ENT GARDEN W.CZ 
precious and sem! 
precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, als 
Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wanted 
Top prices paid, register parcels t: ABBI 
TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.] 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subjec: to Government Restricti 











XPERIENCED PLEASURE GROlL 





NDSMA' 


required. Capable of taking lead. i. owled: 
of shrubs. House.—State age, number in fami! 
wage and references to: HEAD GARDENE} 


Himley Hall Gardens, nr. Dudley, Worce 
(1 ENTLEWOMAN as Companion Help 
able, congenial, country post. 
quarters, bathroom, sitting room. Sh 
two children, school age. Ability 
advantage. Generous salary. Other 
ployed.—_MRS. ENGLAND, Woodla: 
Shifnal, Shropshire. : 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








Applica 
tions are invited from qualified < exper] 


enced women gardeners for the post Garde 
Steward, with responsibility for the pkeep 
about 50 acres of gardens and grounds. acludin 
large-scale growing of vegetables. adem 
qualifications an asset. Particulars may ! 
obtained from the Secretary, to wh n app: 
cations for the post should be s¢ befor 
April 10, 1945. 





SITUATIONS WANTE! 

ARM MANAGER or position of Trt 

married (50). Life practical and 

experience in every branch of agri 

estate repairs. All soils, croppings 
records, Government returns, etc. 

judge and breeder of pedigree stock; 




















knowledge. First-class references.—! i 
RESIDENT AGENT. Life experienc rm a! 
estate including forestry. Pedigr: Attest 
Cattle. Modern machinery. Accounts. 4xatioy 
Age 47. Graduate Agri. Science Canta Box i 
a | 
** COUNTRY LIFE’? COP 
Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE” wanted regularly ortnis! 
after issue date.—Box 681. 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 28 strongly bo 14 Vol 
from inauguration to 1910. Lea. er sp" 
and corners. Earlier Vols. rubbed, othe: sé 8° 
condition. 7/6 each, £10 set.—Box 677. . 
OUNTRY LIFE " for sale; eight c’ ies 1 
Complete copies 1944. in ¢ od < 


dition. Offers to: C.B. WRIGHT, St. C: erin 
Whitepit Lane, Newport, I.W. ‘ J 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO”S 
ADVERTISING PAGE 446 

















COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCVITI. No. 2513 MARCH 16, 1945 


Harlip 
MISS ALISON PATRICIA HAWKINS 


Miss Hawkins, who is a member of the V.A.D., is the only daughter of Brigadier Victor 

F. S. Hawkins (late The Lancashire Fusiliers) and Mrs. Hawkins, and is to be married on April 14 

to Captain Brian Thackery Synge, Irish Guards, elder son of Captain and Mrs. W. T. Synge, of 
Stoke Meadow, Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire 








456 





COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL * OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


. 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 

TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET. 
W2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequtrving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequtsite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual Subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 84d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE 


KR. GEOFFREY CROWTHER, 

editor of The Economist, gave a 

stimulating address to the Farmers’ 

Club on Monday on the future of 
agriculture. He modestly disclaimed any 
desire to pontificate as an economist, and 
when, after premising that (for other than 
economic reasons) he does not himself accept 
cheap food as a basis for agricultural policy, 
he went on to say that the arguments supporting 
it are economically sound, most of us will not 
wish to doubt his word. All we are entitled to 
do is to examine the arguments by which he 
justifies his decisions to see whether they contain 
non-economic elements on which our opinion is 
as good as his. When he turns inside out Mr. 
Hudson’s familiar thesis of the great market 
for industry which a prosperous home agri- 
culture provides and says that industry does 
not benefit on a balance merely because agri- 
culture has £100 millions more to spend and 
the food consumers of the country have £100 
millions we feel he is safe on his own 
ground. When he says that he “‘just does not 
believe’’ that the correcting of the ‘‘ wasteful 
mining’’ which has given us cheap food in 
the past is going to lead to any permanent 
reduction in the supply of food on offer from 
the world’s great open spaces—-we are not so 
sure. Too much depends on the word “ per- 
manent,’’ and we have to plan for the more 
immediate as well as the remote future. Much 
evidence has been produced that, in fact, such 
a reduction is already on the way. 


less, 


Since, however, Mr. Crowther does agree 
that to refuse protection to agriculture, when 
other industries have it, would be inequitable and 
that there are strategic and other non-economic 
reasons which good citizens will accept for 
giving it, the point need not be laboured. All 
that Mr. Crowther insists upon is that we should 
pursue our aim of rehabilitating British agri- 
culture in the way that willreduce economic cost 
to a minimum, and here he is back on his own 
terrain. How can it be done? “‘ By a system of 
deficiency payments,’’ he says. The farmer must 
get his higher returns by some method which 
does not involve higher prices to the consumer. 
If the guaranteed price of a commodity is higher 
than the market price, the difference—a defici- 
ency payment—should come out of the general 
Exchequer and not be raised by a levy on the 
consumer. In other words, Mr. Crowther is ad- 
vocating the war-time system, not that of the 
Wheat Act or Wheat Levy. He wants high 


prices at one end and low prices at the other, 
and the cost of bridging the gap borne by the 
general finances of the country and not by the 
consumer as such; he would also like to see the 
whole cost of the policy of supporting agriculture 
presented to Parliament each year by the Minis- 
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ter. That sounds, in the circumstances, a for- 
midable exercise of candour, but the plan is 
certainly logical. 

With a system of this sort it would become 
the chief national interest that imported food 
should be as cheap as possible. Protection and 
quota systems are uneconomic. Mr. Crowther 
would lend our aid to stabilising prices of prim- 
ary products. But he would have us, in our 
international discussions, set our faces resolutely 
against any attempt to go beyond stability and 
envisages any form of restriction or artificial 
price-maintenance. As a nation, he says, our 
interest is a consumer’s interest, and ‘f we pro- 
vide by other means for the prosperity of our own 
domestic producers they should be willing to join 
with the rest of the community in defending the 
national interest. Many questions arise. How 
far will the non-farming members of the com- 
munity be prepared to go in bridging the gap? 
How far will they be able todo so? The answers 
are not producible at present : they depend on 
the march of events. How far will it be possible 
to fit in a policy of buying cheap overseas with 
the world-wide solidarity of primary producers’ 
interests about which we have heard so much 
in connection with the Hot Springs Conference 
and American co-operation? Mr. Crowther’s 
answer is that we still are more advantageously 
placed for export trade than any other country 
in the world and that the great primary pro- 
ducing countries are, and will remain, desper- 
ately anxious to sell in this market. If they 
want to sell to us they must buy from us, he says. 


THE DEAD GIRL 


HEY think that I am dead, 
All weeping by the bed. 


But through the window the 
Spring— 
The first shy cuckoo, faint but clear : 
The bubbling water of the vain-filled stream 


I know is rushing by the weir. 


come sounds of 


And I am weary of this darkened room, 
The stealthy sobs, the stuffy heat; 

Beyond the window are the things I love 
Like fieldmice in the green young wheat. 


Farewell then and God bless you, for I go 
Out through the window, like a sprite : 

Out from this dark enclosing cell of flesh 
Into the freedom, and the light. 


(They think that | am dead, 
All weeping by the bed!) 
CATHERINE PETERS. 


THE MERSEYSIDE PLAN 

HE key to the expansionist policy in living 

conditions and commerce to which Britain 
is committed is greater technical efficiency in 
industry, transport, and, no less, agriculture. 
The co-ordination of these interlocking pro- 
cesses can only be achieved by controlled and 
imaginative physical planning, and nowhere 
does this apply more acutely than in and 
around the great port of Liverpool. Mr. 
Longstreth Thompson’s Merseyside Plan, com- 
missioned by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning and published by the Stationery 
Office (7s. 6d.), extends from the Dee to the 
Ribble, from Formby Point to the outskirts 
and 


of Warrington Northwich; 450 square 
miles comprising, besides the port and _ its 
industries, much famous farm land and a 


large residential population. His scheme follows, 
broadly, the principles already demonstrated in 
the Greater London and Plymouth Plans, 
except that, to accommodate the “‘overspill’’ 
from the congested central areas, he does not 
propose new satellite towns but radiating urban 
‘“‘spurs’’ separated by rural ‘‘wedges.”’ Two 
significant proposals are: the greater use of the 
Wirral for suburban residence, and a big increase 
in industries not mainly dependent on the port, 
to be located with their residential areas or 
industrial estates on the outskirts of central 
Merseyside. To give effect to the plan, the 
24 local authorities concerned are advised to 
forin a Joint Executive Committee. But it is 
doubtful whether practical measures, with the 
far-reaching technical, commercial, and social 
processes involved, are possible until the 
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Government taces up to the controversial issi, 
of the control of land use. 


RESTORING FOOTPATHS 
CORRESPONDENT enquires what 


teps 
local residents should take to ensur: the 
restoration of footpaths that have been plouvhed 


up in the course of war-time cultivation, S, 
many people must be faced by the samc un 


certainty that we draw attention to the ‘ply 
given on page 472, received from the Commons 
Open Spaces, and Footpaths Presery: tion 
Society, who also issue a leaflet stating the 
position at Common Law (address, 71, Eccleston 
Square, S.W.1). Under the Rights of Way Act, 


1932, when a path can be proved to have been 
used for 20 years (in certain cases, 40 years), it 
is presumed that it has been dedicated to p 
use by the owner. He is bound, unde: 
Defence Regulations, not only to restor« 
to roll out a dedicated path across a field that 
has been ploughed up; moreover, its ploug)ing- 
up should have been specifically authorise in 
writing by the County War Agricultural ( om- 
mittee. Made paths, and paths skirting ficlds, 
should not have been ploughed at all, and 
instances of unauthorised ploughing should be 
sent to the Ministry of Agriculture. Large-scale 
maps, especially Tithe and Inclosure Award 
Maps, if available, are useful if the existence of 
a footpath is in any doubt, subject to the 
qualifications of the Rights of Way Act. A 
practical measure is to urge the Parish Council 
to prepare a map and schedule of local public 
rights of way if it has not already done so. 


CROCUS-TIME 
HE early signs of Spring are a delight of 
which we never tire, and it is character- 
istic of them that they are dreadfully fleeting, 
The aconites and snowdrops have alread 
enjoyed their too brief prime and soon we shall 
have to say good-bye to the crocuses for anothe1 
year. The carpet of mingled gold and purple 
and white has been lovely beyond compare, and 
yet even over that we can “murmur a little 
sadly,” for the three colours do not exactly 
keep pace with one another. The gold comes 
first and is losing a little of its first splendour 
by the time the other two are at their richest. 
However, we ought not to complain, for there 
has been plenty of sunshine in which to see 
them, and the crocuses are very sensitive and 
seem perceptibly to sulk and lose their beauty 
on a cloudy day. The war has now lasted so 
long that we almost forget some of its earl\ 
sayings. At the beginning of 1940 the Germans 
were all declaring ‘‘When the crocuses are in 
bloom Hitler will attack’’ and they came 
reasonably near to being right. If they remem- 
ber it it may strike them painfully that the 
converse is now true. The crocuses have, sv to 
speak, come home to roost. 


NICETIES OF ADDRESS 
HE lay world will respectfully agree with 
the learned judge who has laid it down 


iblic¢ 
the 
but 


that it is not defamatory to omit the “Mr.” 
before a man’s name. At the same time this 
method of address has been used in an offersive 
sense, as a true story will show. Many y~ars 
ago an F.R.S. and a R.A. were in treaty «5 to 
a house and the F.R.S. at first duly addrc-sed 
his letters to So-and-so Esquire R.A., Camb: dge 
Street, Hyde Park. Then there was a | ttle 
difficulty over a garden roller which grad: ally 
became acute, whereupon the man of sci: ice, 


of a notoriously peppery temper, wrot to 


Mr. So-and-so, Cambridge Street, Ed¢ vare 
Road. One great problem, especially fo. the 
younger of two parties, is when to leave out 
the ‘‘Mr.”’ in conversation as being too fc ‘mal 
and unfriendly. There is also a converse que: tion 
and a much rarer one, as to when to put t it 
again with unfriendly intent. Long ages »ince 
there was a famous controversy between two 
then distinguished figures at Cambridge i” 
which the correspondence began amicabl\ 
between ‘‘ Dear A’”’ and ‘‘ Dear B.”’ Then, «s it 


became more acrimonious, A and B resu:ed 
the “Mr.” and finally the parties came to arm’s 
length with ‘‘Sir.’’ There was indeed a further 
stage at which A regretted that Mrs. and Miss A 
would no longer be able to bow to Mrs. | in 
the street. That was perhaps excessive. 
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fl cannot be denied that the esteemed 

buzzard and hen-harrier are birds of 

prey, but their methods are sportsmanlike 

as they take the adult on the wing, and 
voles and mice figure far more on their bill of 
fare than birds. It would take an enormous 
increase in the numbers of buzzards and hen- 
harriers to affect the small-bird population in 
any way, but the jay, and his fellow gangster, 
the magpie, will breakfast off a whole clutch of 
thrush’s eggs, lunch at a robin’s nest, and dine 
at the expense of a garden-warbler’s nursery, 
with odd snacks during the day of any nestlings 
which have managed to survive the egg stage. 
My chief complaint against the jay and magpie 
is that, through their raids, very few small birds 
have managed to bring up a clutch of young in 
my garden and orchard during the last two 
vears, and, if this is general throughout the land, 
we shall soon notice a falling off in the numbers 
of those garden dwellers who are essential to 
successful horticulture; not to mention the 
less materialistic point of view that, for many 
of us, a garden ceases to be a garden if the birds 
are absent. 

* ,* 

PPARENTLY the dyeing of birds is not 
A so uncommon as I imagined, for several 
correspondents have informed me of occasions 
when this is done for a variety of reasons. One 
of these stories comes from India, and the writer 
says that the crow of this country is a constant 
pest around the bungalows. He is present 
always in considerable numbers, waiting on the 
roof or in the surrounding trees, and his one 
aim and object in life is to constitute himself 
an ever-present and unmitigated nuisance. He 
will enter the kitchen through a window and 
steal the breakfast or lunch, he will fly off with 
the silver spoons and forks, he specialises in the 
dog’s dinner on the veranda, and he watches 
e gardener closely, while he is planting out the 
stocks and zinnias, to uproot the lot immedi- 
ately the job is finished. He knows all about 
eins and how to avoid those human beings 
10 are carrying them; he is an expert in the 
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SUNSET IN GLEN COE, 


ARGYLL 
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mechanism of traps and snares: and _ scare- 
crows merely amuse him. 

There is one infallible method of clearing 
the place of crows which the Indian servants 
employ when possible, and this is to catch a 
bird alive and undamaged, and to paint him 
with white wings and tail, or, in fact, in any 
striking colour scheme which may occur to the 
artist. The decorated crow is then released, 
flying off immediately to his gang to tell them 
all about it, and the gang, with caws of horror 
at the awful apparition, scatter to the four 
winds. After this the outcast, but gregarious- 
minded, crow has only one aim in life, which is 
to rejoin his old clique or be taken on the 
strength of another. He flies here, there and 
everywhere, returning again and again to the 
old home, but, wherever the painted crow may 
fly, he causes a hurried evacuation of the area 
by the others of his species. 


* * 
* 


HERE is a certain season of the year when 
one sees one’s friends going about with an 
expression of shocked incredulity on their faces, 
and I know the reason, as I noticed not so 
long ago, when shaving, that I was wearing it 
myself for about three days. It soon began 
to wear off, though some of the deeper wrinkles 
may be permanent. This expression is caused 
by the arrival of the Income Tax assessments, 
and the fact that everyone is wondering how 
such a small income as theirs can yield such a 
magnificent contribution to the Exchequer. 

I know the expression so well, as, in the 
days when I went down to the sea in ships, | 
used to see on the last day of the voyage a 
whole panorama of faces wearing it in the dining 
saloon, where a punctilious purser had placed 
a wine bill in each plate at breakfast. One 
after another the male passengers would come 
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into the saloon with a beaming, early-morning, 
ship-board smile of all’s right with the world 
on their faces. Then an uneasy expression 
would come into their eyes as they noticed the 
folded-up slip of paper in their plates, to be 
followed a moment later by that haggard 
‘““over-drawn account” look one sees on the 
countenances of the bank’s customers when 
they emerge from the manager’s office. The 
wine-bill face is even more anguished, because, 
in addition to fear of insolvency, there is also 
at the back of the recipient’s mind an uneasy 
suspicion that he has obtained documentary 
proof of being a confirmed wine-bibber. 


* * 
* 


NE voyage I made there was at my table 
an official from one of our dependencies 
who, in some 20 years’ sterling service, had 
never been known to pay for a drink if there 
was the slightest prospect of a friend or 
acquaintance standing him one, and who, on 
the rare occasions when there was no one in 
sight, was so temperate that he might almost 
have ranked as a teetotaller. He lived up to 
this reputation on the voyage, and therefore, 
on the last morning at breakfast, was the only 
man in the saloon who viewed the folded slip 
on his plate without signs of anxiety. On open- 
ing it up, however, he gave an audible gasp 
as he nearly collapsed over the table, and then 
with white stricken face he staggered towards 
the purser’s office. 

“What is the matter with X——?”’ 
someone asked. ‘‘ Has he eaten something that 
has disagreed with him?”’ 

““No,’’ said a neighbour who hailed from 
X——’s dependency, “‘it’s his wine bill. Here 
is the purser’s miserable effort,’ and from under 
the plate he drew a slip with a total of 1s. 444d. 
‘The one he has got was made out by us last 
night on an account form we purloined from 
the purser’s office. It charges for all the drinks 
for which he should have signed, with a quite 
substantial item representing, what one might 
call, alcoholic arrears spread over some 20 
years.” 
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THE FEARLESS WILLOW-WARBLER 


Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR F. PARK 
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1.—WHEN FLUSHED FROM HER EGGS THE HEN WENT ONLY TO AN ADJACENT STEM AND QUICKLY- RETURNED, 


(Middle) 2.—THE PROXIMITY OF A HAND DID NOT DISTURB HER FROM THE NEST. 


(Right) 3.—A RUSTLING OF 


GRASSES BEHIND THE NEST TWICE BROUGHT HER TO THE ENTRANCE TO INVESTIGATE 


URING my wild-bird observations, 

I have often been impressed by the 

great diversity of temperament found 

within a species. Whereas many 

species provide extremes in both directions, 

I have found the willow-warbler unique in the 

number of confiding individuals, of which I have 

encountered so many that I can practically 
count on one every season. 

These willow-warblers are not merely tame : 
they are astonishingly tame. I define ‘‘tame- 
ness’’ as the state in which the bird will, at 
entire ease, come and attend to its family in the 
unconcealed presence of the observer two or 
three feet from the nest. On a rough estimate 
I reckon that one hen willow-warbler in seven to 
eight is tameable to this standard (the cocks are 
not responsive). 

My earlier activities were notable for the 
time wasted over individuals which failed to 
respond or would only go so far. This led me 
to wonder whether temperament could be 
assessed more expeditiously, thus permitting 
concentration on the right type. 

I came to the conclusion that while there 
is a fairly uniform inheritance of the basic 
instincts and characteristics of the species, 
arising from evolution, the short-term influence 
of environment is a considerable factor in the 
moulding of temperament, particularly in the 
early or formative stages. 

On this reasoning, a life of danger and 


4.—WHEN A FEATHER WAS DROPPED ON THE GROUND THE HEN LEFT THE 
(Right) 5—A FEATHER PRESENTED BROADSIDE ON WAS 


NEST AND SEIZED IT. 


hazard would produce an inordinately shy and 
wary bird, whereas the product of an uneventful 
life, with few encounters with enemies, would 
be less alert to danger and thus be more tame 
and confiding. A normal member would result 
from average conditions. 

Working on this hypothesis, I can generally 
gauge a _ willow-warbler’s responsive poten- 
tialities in a few minutes, simply by sitting 
down quietly 20 to 25 feet from the nest and 
awaiting events. If there be no return, or 
sign of one, within 10 minutes, I consider the 
subject unsuitable and leave her alone. Should 
she respond within this period the stage is set 
for an approach. Thus, the position is crystal- 
lised at the very economical cost of 10 minutes’ 
observation. In this brief period about 75 per 
cent. of the ‘‘ possibles’’ can be discovered. 

A promising subject having been found, 
advances are made in short stages at a tempo 
carefully adjusted to the bird’s behaviour. With 
the right subject this approach process is never 
protracted, usually taking from half to one hour, 
culminating at a point three or four feet from 
the nest. From this point the relationship is 
developed, 

One might expect to find a shy -hen at 
a secluded nest and a tame one in a frequented 
spot. This is decidedly not the rule. It is the 
male who selects the territory, so his mate’s 
temperament depends on chance, not,location : 
her character was formed previously. ..; Publicity 


SEIZED BY THE QUILL END 


would certainly not induce the rapid conversion 
of a shy bird into a tame one. 

The willow-warbler suffers no more per- 
secution by mankind than many other species, 
Why, then, should it be so outstandingly con- 
fiding where man is concerned? Probably 
because it has fewer natural enemies to stimu- 
late its sense of danger. In the presence of 
mankind or any other unknown entity, in- 
stinctive fear would remain dormant until 
suspicious behaviour took place. 

My 1944 willow-warbler proved to be a 
jewel. By the banks of a small Northumbrian 
river I found seven willow-warblers’ nests 
during May, and wondered which would provide 
a responsive owner. The issue was settled soon, 
and unexpectedly. On Whit Monday, as 
I rambled by the river, a member of a village 
picnic party called to me ‘‘ There’s a nest here 
and a tiny bird keeps going in and out. Do you 
know what kind it is ?”’ 

It proved to be a willow-warbler’s with six 
eggs, barely 15 feet from the group. There were 
five children in the party of eight, and the sur- 
rounding grass was horribly trampled, so I teased 
it up and implored them to keep away and tell 
nobody about the nest. To their great credit 
they kept the secret. Such was the precarious 
beginning of this wonderful experience. 

In the quietude of the following evening 
1 went back and was relieved to find everyth.ng 
inorder. The bird was off the nest and I deci‘ed 
to start the approach process at 10 
feet, reckoning that she would tike 
kindly to my gentle methods aier 
her harassing experiences. 

This surmise proved so cor! 
that in precisely six minutes 
conformed to my tameness stand 
by returning freely as I sat three : 
away. The camera and tripod v 
erected and while I was under 
focusing cloth the eggs suddenly 
appeared from view—the hen 
returned and settled on them! | 
was an excellent augury, but tl 
were so many hazards to take i t 
account that I dared not dve 
unduly on the rosy prospects t:. 
offered. 

By rustling the grasses I gen:|\ 
flushed her off, but so quickly 4} 
persistently did she return that i 
was quite a job to get my €2 
picture. She went no farther thar 
stem some 18 inches in front of t! 
nest (Fig. 1), remaining there ior 
only a second or two before returi- 
ing. Such conduct indicated advanced 
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incubation, but actually the eggs were fresh 
and hatched eight days later. 

As I was teasing up the short grasses in 
the nest precincts she returned, passing within 
six inches of my moving hands. She seemed to 
have settled for the night, so, reluctant to 
disturb her again, I gently closed down the 
slightly-opened dome and adjusted some grasses 
over the opening, during which she never 
budged. 

Having thus by chance discovered her 
amazing fearlessness of hands, I made some 
experiments during the next few days. In 
a short while she would return and remain on 
the nest as I held my hand on the very threshold 
(Fie. 2). It was never pecked or attacked, and 
[ found that the only way of promoting any 
denonstration was to rustle the grasses behind 
the nest, which brought her to the entrance, 
posturing defiantly (Fig. 3). After two displays 
she eased to react. 

Her defiance arose from her inability to 
perveive the cause of the sounds, which were 
not attributed to myself as I was in view. 
Sim lar rustling in front was ignored, for she 
cou 1 see the harmless cause. I was even 





8.—THE CHICK WHICH WANDERED FROM THE NEST BUT RETURNED IN GOOD TIME 


TO BE FED. 
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6.—BROODING THE CHICKS WITH TAIL 
FINGERS OF THE HAND-BARRIER WERE SEPARATED 


7.—WHEN 
HEN FED 


ON HAND. (Right) 


THE 


THE CHICKS THROUGH THE OPENING 
























(Right) 9.—THE HEN KEPT WAITING WHILE THE WANDERING CHICK 


SCRAMBLED BACK INTO THE NEST 


allowed to touch her on the nest. Despite her 
indifference these experiments were conducted 
with restraint, there being no purpose in mere 
repetition. 

Like all other willow-warblers’ nests this 
one was profusely feather-lined, and quite by 
chance I discovered the irresistible appeal of 
feathers to the owner. When she observed 
a loose one projecting from the dome she 
plucked it out and tucked it into the lining, 
which at once suggested another means of 
experiment. 

As she sat brooding I placed a small feather 
on the ground, some six inches in front : scarcely 
five seconds elapsed before she left her eggs, 
seized the feather (Fig. 4), wove it into the back 
of the nest and resumed brooding. This was 
decidedly interesting, so henceforth I carried 
a small box of feathers and supplied her with 
nearly four dozen during the next few days. 
Sometimes she would raid the box, so I had to 
hide it before she became satiated ! 

Even as the chicks approached departure 
she never missed a feather. Five were scattered 
in the nest area: after feeding the chicks she 
collected the whole lot, entailing five journeys, 
before resuming her excursions. The weather 
was cold, but I think her feather acquisition 
would have continued under any conditions. 
The action was probably instinctive—the 
removal of evidence betraying the _ nest’s 
existence. 

Since feathers appealed, and hands were 
not feared, why not combine the two ;_ I there- 
fore offered a feather by hand and was 
thrilled, though not surprised, when it was 
accepted readily. When two were presented 
toyether they were taken in immediate succes- 
Sion, a journey for each. I found that they 
were taken singly because she could not 
conveniently grasp two together and manipulate 
them in the nest. When I held one broadside 
or, the quill end was seized (Fig. 5); when 


held by the quill it was grasped by the thickest 
accessible part, nearest my fingers. A scrap of 
the plumed portion was grasped by the most 
tangible part—nothing in the feather line was 
ever disdained. 

When combinations of colours were pre- 
sented the order of preference was found 
to be white—brown—black : when an assort- 
ment was scattered round the nest, white 
was taken first, regardless of proximity, then 
brown and black indiscriminately. In the case 
of different sizes (1-144 in. and 2-2%in.), of 
one colour offered by hand the smaller was 
always favoured. A large white, however, was 
invariably chosen against a small brown or 
black, indicating that colour (white) had more 
appeal than size. When mixed colours and 
sizes were scattered, white went first, but 








neither size nor colour was a 
consideration respecting brown 
or black, which were taken 
according to conspicuousness, as 
viewed from the nest. 


Later, after subtracting my 
contribution of 45 odd, the 
dissected nest was found to 
contain 212 feathers. The pro- 
portion of white was overwhelm- 
ing, the count being 199 white, 
six brown and_ seven _ black. 
The analysis of size revealed : 
white, 182 small and 17 large ; 
brown and black—all small. 

One more variation. Dried 
grasses, like those of the nest 
structure, were offered alongside 
a feather. She took the latter 
but showed no interest in the 
former, though once she took 
one and toyed with it for a 
few minutes, probably think- 
ing it possessed some special 
merit! In any case, the time for grasses had 
passed. 

This feather episode, above all, demon- 
strates the bird’s absolute ease of demeanour. 
Under no conceivable circumstances could any 
bird be forced, or even persuaded, to take 
nesting material from the fingers against her 
inclination. Even though I have had the 
actual experience, the episode savours of the 
incredible. 

As soon as the chicks appeared I resumed 
my hand experiments, the result of every one 
being a foregone conclusion. She reacted in the 
expected manner to everything that confronted 
her, taking all in her stride as a matter of course. 
Nothing daunted her; nothing I did influenced 
her equanimity or the rhythm of her programme. 

The closed hand was placed on the ground, 





10.—THE WINSOME FAMILY POSE FOR THEIR FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 














11.—CHICKS BEING FED AS 
ARRANGED ON THE BRANCH 


one finger extended halfway across the nest entrance, 
leaving free access on the right in case of objection. 
She hopped straight on to the finger, from which 
perch she fed the family. She was accustomed to 
feeding them from a central point and intended 
to continue, finger or not. 


It mattered not when the whole hand was there 
it was not considered an obstacle, if indeed she 
ever bestowed a positive thought on it. Her visits 
were leisurely, and she never sought to limit the 
extent of hand contact, for I often felt her wing 
and tail pressing against my folded thumb, which 
she had plenty of room to avoid. Again, she would 
often brood the young chicks after a meal: she 
would just hop in and snuggle down, with her tail 
resting on my hand (Fig. 6), which I sometimes held 
there as long as she remained—-once for seven 
minutes. The withdrawal of the hand from beneath 
her was ignored. 

Nest hygiene received her assiduous attention 
this important detail of routine being conducted in 
the same scrupulous manner when she operated from 
my hand. The hand’s versatility was obviously 
appreciated, for she often used that member as a 
beak wiper after feeding operations ! 

When the hand was held across the 
nest entrance to form a barrier, she calmly 


waited until two fingers were separated, 
then thrust her head through the narrow 
orifice and fed the family (Fig. 7). This tion 
experiment was performed once—and once nq 


only—for I had no desire to impede this 
wonderful littke mother or have the hand 
become a nuisance. I was working alone the 
whole time, with camera on tripod, the inci- 
dents around one hand being recorded by 
releasing the shutter with the other. 

When the youngsters were 11 days old 
their departure was imminent. One, with the 
wanderlust, kept venturing a few inches outside. 
I placed him on my hand to see what would 





13.— CHICKS 


FED 
TOO MUCH 


THEY WERE 


to the gaping 
She 


Now 
hand, 


DURING A STORM HAD 
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happen, but his mother 
just regarded him, in 
passing, probably won- 
dering what the bad boy 
of the family would be 
up to next. When he 
saw what was going on 
in the nest he would hop 
back in case he missed 
a turn (Fig. 8), so I had 
to fish him out each 
time—he was never fed 
outside the nest at this 
stage. An amusing 
diversion occurred when 
he chanced to hop in 
just as his’ mother 
arrived. He completely 
blocked the entrance 
and kept her waiting 
with a beakful of insects 
until the obstruction 
moved on (Fig. 9). 
These way,ward 
children ! 


1945 









tiny and dainty, (Fig. 10). Being accustomed 
to my activities at the nest, the mother 
thought nothing of my handling the chicks 
in this new environment, under totally diffcrent 
conditions. She was, in fact, so undismayed 
that she continued feeding them while they 
were being arranged on the branch (Fig. 11), 

As she could not reach the middle chicks 
from either end of the long row, she fed 1 \em 
while hovering or.-standing on the back. of 
others. 


Those concerned cared naught, for + ieir 
mother’s weight was a mere two dr: ms, 
The droppings (still sac-enclosed) beneath the 
branch were carried away as diligently as | om 
the nest—instinct still at work when the | ved 
no longer existed. 

The chicks were fed with equal alacrit\ on 
my hand, held in mid-air. I was still working 
alone and found difficulty in focusing ind 
positioning the hand held thus, so I rested 
it on the branch instead (Fig. 12). Sometimes 
a particle of food fell to the ground and 
was invariably retrieved. Nothing was wasied, 


12.—FOOD TUCKED DOWN THE GULLET OF A CHICK STANDING 


and 


apparently 
preen herself there for two or three minutes. 
She would sometimes study the hand, giving it 
inquisitive little tweaks as though wondering 
just what it was, and whether edible. 
in these spare moments she paid no attention 
to it. 


again 
just 


ON 


Caterpillars placed on the hand or offered 
in my finger tips at the nest entrance were, 
by a turn of the head, taken and transferred 
beaks, without shift of posi- 
was a most practical little soul 
no doubt regarded this as service par 
excellence ! 


she lingered on my 
resting, and‘ would 


Except 


When a friend appeared on the scene 


HAD 


I invited him to per- 
form. The bird was 
hesitant and made three 
unsuccessful, fluttering 
attempts before actually 
returning. The set-up 
was familiar, but she 
detected the stranger. 


Half of the family 
had left the nest when 


I appeared the next 
morning, but I soon 
located and captured 


the wanderers and even- 
tually got all six estab- 
lished ona branch, some 
30 ft. from the nest. ' 


What lovely little 
creatures they were ! 
With breasts of creamy 
down, soft as gossamer, 
yellow throats and olive- 
green backs and wings, 
they were a most win- 
some little family, so 


A HAND 


When a rainstorm arose I hastily got my 
camera under cover and placed four chicks in 
the case. Had the whole family disappeared 
the mother would doubtless have been dis- 
tressed, so I left two on the branch and held 
my cap six inches above them. She continued 
feeding them in the rain, beneath this im- 
provised umbrella. When the storm abated 
these two were so replete that they ignored the 
next visit (Fig. 13), so I brought the rest into 
the rota to ease the situation ! 


While I knelt behind the camera manipulat- 
ing the roll-holder with both hands, on one of 
which two chicks were perched, the busy lit 
mother came on to my shoulder, down my ar 
and fed them where they sat, in the mics 
of my movements. There were others 
the branch, so it was evidently the turn of 
these two. 


ser Om 


My film supply was now exhausted, 0 
I allowed events to take their course. As tie 
chicks cleared off the branch they were left 
their own devices, and thus the family dispers: 
The branch was visited in turn as long as a 
remained, and once again after the last | d 
departed. 


) 


a 


Never have I found such an amazing w id 
bird as this. Not for an instant had my subj -t 
ever to ‘‘tolerate’’ my actions: she was plac d 
and serene the whole time and never suffered 
a moment’s uneasiness in my presence. The'e 
was simply nothing to ‘‘tolerate’’—indec'| 
I was more likely to be regarded as a univers 
provider ! 

The conclusion that I had found the 
only willow-warbler with such responsiveness 
is scarcely likely. There must be others, s0 


I am hopefully awaiting the next one, fully 
expecting a 
experience. 


repetition of this delightful 
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MAKING BRICKS BY HAND 


Written and Illustrated by 


D. H. ROBINSON 


HEN the houses of to-morrow are 
being built it is to be hoped that 
the products of our small 
brickyards will not be overlooked. 
[hese country yards, where almost every opera- 
tion is done by hand, turn out a brick which is 
very different from the machine-made article. 
“Hand moulding 
procuces a sand-faced red facing brick with a 
varity of colour. The rich texture and grada- 
tion of colour cannot be matched by machine; 
it i: the characteristic facing brick of Great 
Britvin, and is produced in no other part of the 


One authority has put it: 


wor'd. 


Quite apart from the beauty of the bricks 
tha’ are produced, the hand-made brick industrv 


is \ luable for its effect 
on! caltrade. The num- 
ber of men it employs 
dir. tly is not large and 
dey nds upon the size 
anc capacity of the kiln; 
but it uses a considerable 
que itity of coal, and it 
ma!.es use of local trans- 
por’ not only for hauling 
thi. coal but also for 
tra sporting the bricks. 

To quote an exam- 
ple, the small brickyards 
aloig the north Norfolk 
coust employed, before 
the war, from one to six 
men each, all the year 
round. At the Oxford 
Cross yard in West Run- 
ton, where the conical 
kiln close to the edge of 
the cliff must be familiar 
to thousands of holiday- 
makers, six men _ were 
employed. The output was about a 
quarter of a million bricks a year, and 
from 60 to 100 tons of coal were used 
in the process. 

In the making of bricks the first 
operation is digging out the clay. This 
is done during the Winter, for the 
coming of frost puts an end to the 
moulding of the bricks themselves. 
The clay is dug out and left in rough 
heaps to mellow down with the frost 
and weather. In Spring the clay is put 
through a pug mill to bring it into 
proper condition for moulding. 

The pug mill is a tall upright 
cylinder (Fig. 2), in which knives are 
caused to revolve, thus mixing up the 
clay and forcing it out of the bottom 
of the mill with a consistency of stiff 
dough. It is worked by a horse. 


5.—* GREEN ” 


rural 


HILL, 


2.—PUG MILL WITH PUGGED CLAY BEING FORCED OUT AT THE BOTTOM. 


1.—A NORFOLK BRICKYARD WITH WEST 
NEAR SHERINGHAM, 





RUNTON CHURCH 
IN THE DISTANCE 


AND BEESTON 





(Right) 3—A BRICK 


MOULDER AT WORK 


The moulder (Fig. 3) stands at a 
bench in a rough shanty which protects 
him from the weather. He has in front 
of him a wooden mould with a base- 
board shaped to the “frog” of the 
brick ; both are liberally peppered 
with fine dry sand. He kneads up a 
ball of the pugged clay and forces it 
firmly into the mould, neatly removing 
any excess. <A thin board is placed 
over the mould, which is then turned 
right over and placed upon a barrow. 
The sanded mould slips away easily, 
leaving the “green’’ brick resting on 
the board. 

When the barrow is fully loaded 
the green bricks are piled up in long 
rows (Fig. 5), wooden covers are placed 
in position and the bricks are allowed 
to dry for about a fortnight according 





BRICKS BEING SET OUT TO DRY 





4.—“* GREEN ” 


BRICKS BEING WHEELED TO THE 
DRYING SHED 


to weather conditions. Wet weather, of course, seriously inter- 
feres with the activities of a yard. 

The air-dry bricks are loaded into the kiln, which in the case 
of the West Runton yard holds from 25,000 to 30,000 bricks. 
Ten tons of coal are needed to burn the bricks in from 40-48 
hours, after which about a week has to elapse before the kiln 
is cool enough to open. The colour of the bricks varies according 
to the position they occupy in the ki!n; it may be crimson, 
red or salmon, and it is this irregularity of colour which makes 
hand-made bricks so attractive. The bricks, also, are drier than 
machine-made bricks. 

Moulders are usually employed on piece work, and an 
experienced man will mould and wheel out to the drying sheds 
from 500 to 800 bricks a day if the weather be fine and his 
sand dry. 

There are many men and womenin the Services who would welcome 
a chance of reading “‘ Country Life.’’ If you will hand it in unwrapped, 
unstamped and unaddressed at any Post Office, it will go to them. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH CHEST 





N the sixteenth century our ancestors did 
not realise the usefulness of the drawer 
for the keeping of clothes. Consequently 
what drawers did exist in English 
furniture of that century were fitted by the 
joiners in articles such as the ambry, which was 
a food cupboard, and the court cupboard, which 
was an open buffet in two stages, on which was 
displayed the garnish of pewter or plate belong- 
ing to the dining-chamber. 
1504. a Joyned cowbourde wt ij awmbrys and ij 
tylls price * ... ee ore ... VJs viijd 
1580. one little olde courte cupbord wth a till. 

The terms for a drawer in the sixteenth 
century were till, boxes to shote in & owte, 
lockers, and drawing boxes, from which 
last-named the word drawer was derived. 

A feature of the drawer in the sixteenth 
century was that it was shallow; and because 
it was fitted in a piece of furniture relating to the 
dining-chamber, the hall, or pantry, it must 
have been used for keeping articles such as 
table linen, knives, and spoons. Drawers were 
also in this century used for ‘‘evidences,’’ which 
was a term applied in inventories to manuscript 
documents, accounts, etc. 

1557. a presse wth iiij locks, the myddell full of 
boxes for evydences .. ee = cee ae 

It was not until the last half of the six- 
teenth century that a shallow drawer first 
appeared in the base of the English joined chest, 
which suggests that the drawer was now begin- 
ning to be used for small articles of clothing— 
stockings, ruffs, sleeves, scarves, handkerchiefs 

-for the chest and the press from Norman times 
had been the chief articles of furniture in Eng- 
land for the keeping of ‘“‘weryng geyre.”’ 

The joiner, however, was not the only 


* In medieval England the original meaning 
of a cupboard was what its name implies a cup- 
board—a board or table to place drinking cups upon. 
\n ambry was then the name of a cupboard as we 
understand the term to-day /.e. an enclosed space 
with a door. Later the term ambry went out 
gradually and cup-board took its place and be- 
came cupboard in the process; and in the 
transitional period the word ambry was still used 
with its original meaning, as in this quotation. 
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2.JOINED CHEST WITH “DRAWING BOXES” AND 
LIFTING TOP 


Mid-seventeenth century 





OF DRAWERS 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


maker of drawers 
in the sixteenth 
century; for 
the coffer-maker 
—the craftsman 
who made travel- 
ling coffers—also 
fitted his leather- 
covered coffers 
with a drawer or 
drawers in the 
base, which like 
the drawer of the 
joined chest, was 
used for smaller 
and more fragile 
articles, so as to 
keep them from 
being crushed in 
the main part of 
the coffer. In fact 
in the sixteenth 
century, it was the 
coffer-maker who 
favoured drawers 
for his coffers rath- 
er than the joiner 
favoured them for 
his chests. 

1547. for ye tymber- 
wyorke of a coffer 
wt xij draweng 
tylls & a Romea 
bowe [room or 
space above] to 
put yn yewr 
graces sleves & other nessesares pryce  ... xxs 

1563. one Coffer of waynescott wth Diverse tylles 
in it and a rowme aboue couered wth purple 
ffustian of Naples painted Lyned wth purple 
Taffata quylted wth tylles Couered wth Lether 
and guylte Rabaske work the forbord garnished 
wth riban and nayles bounde wth Iron as Lockes 
Joyntes handles and Squires wth a case of Lether 
to putt in the said coffer 

1567. one Jewell Coffer of tymber wth drawinge 
Boxes couered wth crimsen veluet Laid on wth 
a passamayne Lace of gold aforesaid and lyned 
wth Crimsin taffata and the boxes couered and 
lyned wth Taffata the veluet and taffata of ovr 
svreat warderobe 


Z2z 
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1.—STUART EMBROIDERED CASKET 


Probably reproducing in miniature the earliest form of a chest with 


drawers 


The above quotations of several types of 
coffers taken from the Great Wardrobe <Ac- 
counts, reveal a design that had a lifting top 
disclosing a well or ‘‘rowme aboue,’”’ and below 
drawers, which were enclosed by a pair of doors, 
or a “‘fallinge board,’’ or ‘“‘forbord,’”’ in order 
to protect the drawer in transit. These superfine 
travelling coffers with their rich coverings con- 
tinued to be made for the use of the nobility 
and gentry during the reigns of James I and 
Charles I; when according to the Wardrobe 
Accounts, they were called cabonetts. Like- 
wise the large and more functional leather- 
covered travelling coffer used for clothes now 


eae 
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3.—OAK CHEST OF DRAWERS INLAID WITH BONE 
A single long drawer in the frieze, with cupboard below. 
From Treasurer’s House, York 


About 1650 
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char sed its name to trunk. Also the coffer-maker 

now »ecame known as the trunk-maker. 

1617. a large wainscott Cabbonett wth divers 
pa ticons and drawing boxes Covered wth red 
leo ther wth in wth out, and Richlie guilt wth good 
lo kes and Iron worke £Lvj xiijs iiijd 

This 17th-century cabbonett appears to 
have been designed by the trunk-makers as 
a sort of travelling dressing-case in which its 
owner carried the articles of his toilet. Some 
cabinets in the Wardrobe Accounts, however, 
are described ‘‘for the Carriage of potts, for 
Drugges and other necessaries’’ and ‘‘for the 
Chirugian.”’ Unfortunately none of these 
cabinets has survived to show what its actual 
appearance and size were like, but the con- 
temporary Stuart embroidered casket (Fig. 1), 
of which many specimens exist, was probably 
a miniature example of one. For it had the 
“rowme aboue,”’ and the drawers below en- 
closed by doors, and it also like the cabinet had 
its travelling case; for it was a combination of 
a lady’s jewel, writing, and vanity case. 

It was undoubtedly from these travelling 
coffers and cabinets—the product of the coffer- 
and trunk-makers—that the joiner obtained his 
inspiration to make a similar designed article, 
but considerably larger in size; and of a joined 
wood construction in accordance with his craft, 
for use in a bedroom for the keeping of clothes. 
The novelty and usefulness of this piece of 
bedroom furniture soon caused it to become 
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(Left) 4. — OAK 
CHEST WITH 
GEOMETRICAL 
DECORATION. 


A deep drawer 

and a shallow one 

at the top instead 
of a lifting top. 


Mid - seventeenth 
century. From Sir 
John Ramsden,Bt., 
Muncaster Castle 


(Right). 5.—OAK 

CHEST WITH 

PLAIN PANEL- 
LED FRONT. 


Two tiers of 
drawers, and cup- 
board below. 


Mid - seventeenth 
century 


extremely popular with the nobility and gentry, 
who now realised how much better it was to 
place their clothes—other than those they hung 
in a press—in shallow layers in separate drawers 
instead of piling them on top of one another in 
a deep chest. They therefore discarded their 
chests and bought from the joiners this new 
“cabinet with the drawers.” 

To many people the lifting top (Fig. 2) was 
found inconvenient and therefore the most 
popular design was the chest which had two 
drawers, one shallow and the other deep, that 
took the place of the well or ‘“‘rowme aboue”’ 
(Fig. 4). Judging by the large number of these 
chests or cabinets with drawers that exist 
to-day, they must have been extremely popular 
just before and after the Restoration. They 
were made in varying degrees of quality and 
elaboration of design, which determined the 
price paid both by the wealthy and the less 
well-to-do (compare Fig. 4 with Fig. 5). In 
the most expensive chests the joiners decorated 
the fronts with elaborate geometrical panelling 
which they copied from the woodwork of the 
Low Countries (Figs. 3 and 6). 

Some joiners decorated their chests with 
engraved mother-o’-pearl inlay (Fig. 7), which 
form of decoration appeared suddenly in 
England, possibly from contacts with the East 
through the East India Company, for no similar 
work can be traced on the Continent so far as 
the present writer is aware. This inlaid chest 


(Left). 6—OAK CHEST 

WITH INLAID AND 

GEOMETRICAL 
DECORATION. 


Of two deep and two 
shallow drawers. 


From Sir John Ramsden, 
Bt.. Muneaster Castle 


(Right). 7. — OAK 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 
INLAID WITH IVORY 
AND MOTHER - 0’- 
PEARL, DATED 1651. 


Each door in the lower 
portion encloses three 
drawers. The feet are 
not original. Collection: 


Lady Assheton Smith 
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was sometimes engraved with the date, which 
more often than not, was in the fifties and ’sixties 
of the seventeenth century. Some chests were 
also made with the deep drawer omitted, making 
their top of table height (Fig. 3). The prevalence 
of the deep drawer in the taller chests is curious; 
was it to contain a particularly bulky article 
of clothing that our ancestors wore in the 
seventeenth century ? 

This cabinet with drawers was of an entirely 
English design; for nothing like it was made on 
the Continent, where clothes chests containing 
drawers only do not appear to have been in 
favour at so early a date as they were in 
England. Continental chests of drawers for 
clothes were also not made with the drawers 
behind cupboard doors; for on the Continent 
this design—apart from its use in writing- 
cabinets—was peculiar to the craft of the 
coffer-maker. It is difficult to find a reason 
for the English joiner’s retaining this coffer- 
maker’s design of drawers behind doors; for 
it was a design expressly adopted to protect 
the drawers in transit and therefore it had but 
little if any purpose—except to be of more 
trouble—in a piece of furniture that remained 
stationary in the home. 

In the time of Charles II the folding doors 
were done away with and all the drawer fronts 
were now exposed to view, and the chest 
of drawers, as we know it to-dav, came into 
fashion, 


= 
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DOWLES MANOR HOUSE, WORCESTERSHIRE 


A miniature Manor House, in an exquisite 
setting. unique for the completeness of its 


painted mural decorations of about 1600. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OWLES, its former pronunciation 
Dowlys indicating it to be the Celtic 
dulas, “the dark stream,” occupies 
a clearing in Wyre Forest beside the 

Severn, a mile above Bewdley. Dowles 
Brook, the dulas, draining the forest, flows 
from west to east down a narrow steep-sided 
valley into the Severn about a mile below the 
Manor House. This stands by itself against 
the north bank of the valley, up a lane off the 
Bridgnorth road. Beyond the house the 
valley opens out into an enchanting lea with 
the brook winding along its bottom and the 
forest closing in on both sides. Tucked away 
in idyllic seclusion at the end of its lane, the 
tiny manor house is a jewel of Elizabethan 
building combining with the glen to give an 
impression of unchanging  fairy-haunted 
peace ° 

This illusion is first broken, quaintly but 
not quietly, by the rattle-clattering passage of 
the Bewdley-Cleobury Mortimer - Tenbury 
expiess along an embankment on the opposite 
side of the valley to the house. Its engine, 
probably the original of some of Mr. Emmet’s 
conceptions, is small but has an enormous 
bloated funnel in compensation, like speci- 
mens from the Central Andes lines in picture 
books. The appearances of this rare train are 
as infrequent as astonishing before it vanishes 
again into the forest, and serve an historically 
useful purpose in maintaining, intermittently. 
the ancient busyness of the valley. 


Lor its slumber is not primeval. Till the 


early nineteenth century (fifty vears before 





2.—THE FRONT OF THE 


THE PROPERTY OF MRS. 


HOUSE 















SHELDON 



































































1.—SET AGAINST THE STEEP WOODED SIDE OF THE VALLEY 


the railway took up the tale) there were in and 
around the valley several fireclay workings, 
a brickyard, five water-mills, and, within the 
parish, the pioneer chemical works of Samuel 
Skeyv, the Georgian industrialist of Bewdley, 
who became Lord of the Manor of Dowles. 
The shady ‘ane must have been busy with the 
laden traffic of 
these works, and 
always with tim- 
ber haulage and 
charcoal pro- 
ducts from the 
forest. These in- 
dustries, of which 
slight traces can 
still be detected 
in the turf, pro- 
bably account 
for the Manor 
House having 
been set where 
it is, to be near 
the source of the 
manor’s wealth. 


For the house 
was probably 
never inhabited 


by the lord of 
the manor. in 
person, but by a 
bailiff or steward. 
One of the mills, 
the Manor corn 


mill, originally 
stood just in 
front of the 


house, in which, 
a hundred years 
ago, the miller 
lived. 


The Saxons 
called the manor 
Achisey or 





Hakiesey (ac, oak, Hey, enclosure or clearing), 
and in about 1100 one Wydo, son of the 
Domesday lord of Stanton, gave Acheseia to 
Malvern Priory. But by the next century the 
aboriginals of the forest had reasserted their 
old name for the brook, the whole manor 
taking on its name. After the dissolution of 
the Priory, ‘‘ Dowlyz,” with Lilleshall Abbey, 
was given to James Leveson, described as a 
merchant of the Staple of Calais, and founder 
of the Duke of Sutherland’s family of Leveson- 
Gower, who sold it to Thomas Grey of Whit 
tington, Staffordshire. It was stipulated that 
an annuity was to be paid to John and Thomas 
Greene, Bailiffs of the Manor. About 1570) 
the Manor belonged to Sir Francis Newrort 
from whom it descended to his grandson, th« 
first Earl of Bradford. He sold it in 1677 to 
Sir Henry Herbert, of Ribbesford. Saniuel 
Skey bought it about 1790, and it remained in 
his family till 1875, then the compete 
interests were sold to Edward Pease. W en 
he died in 1880 it was left in trust to his 
daughter the Countess of Portsmoith, 
together with Summer Hill house in Wrib! en 
hall. In 1902 the property, which comp7 sed 
the entire parish, was sold in lots, and the 
Manor House with 23 acres was bought by the 
late Jannion Steele Elliott. It was he » ho, 
between 1908 and 1915, carried out a } \ost 
conscientious restoration of the building with 
the assistance of Mr. W. H. Bidlake, and vas 
responsible for the picturesque charm oi the 
present setting. 

The date of the building, in Mr. Ellic t's 
view, was 1560, and, though I can find no 
specific confirmation, that may be |r0 
visionally accepted. Its structural interes‘ 1s 
that it represents the smallest type of an 
authentic manor house, no larger thai a 
moderate yeoman’s or tenant farmer’s of the 
period; the West Country counterpart ol 
many East Anglian and Yorkshire “ Halls’ 
long since become farm-houses. It retains tic 
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3.—LOOKING WEST UP THE SECLUDED VALLEY BEYOND THE HOUSE 


original three rooms on 
each floor, on the ground 
floor the “house place”’ or 
hall, kitchen, and with- 
drawing room. <A_ pecu- 
liarity is that the hall, in 
the middle, runs parallel 
with the flanking wings not 
at right angles to them 
according to normal 
English usage, so that the 
entrance is in one of the 
end walls with the hearth 
in the opposite end. The 
plan is thus of three“ bays,” 
each bay some 14 ft. wide 
externally, but roofed by a 
single ridge. From this, 
gables are carried out- 
wards over the end bays, 
but not over the hall where 
the centre is recessed to 
orm a porch with a lean-to 
roof overhanging the 
entrance. The lower 
storey of the walls is of 
sandstone, no doubt quar- 
tied near by, and 3 ft. 
thick. This is much more 
massive than necessary for 
carrying the relatively light 
timber framework that sur- 
mounts them, and it is 
uniisual for half-timbered 
houses of this period to be 
built on stone lower walls 
ness these previously 
existed. This led Mr. 
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4.—IN THE HALL, WITH THE ENTRANCE AND THE DOOR TO THE SITTING-ROOM 


On the right, above the chest, is the buttery hatch 
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Elliott to suspect that the stone sub-structure 
may represent the medieval house of the 
Priory of Malvern’s steward or tenant; but 
the existing chimneys, windows and doorway 
are definitely of the time the house was built 


in the present form. The timber framework, 
on most of which the joiners’ set-marks are 
discernible, is filled in with cleft pieces of oak 
fixed horizontally in grooves of the frame 
uprights and covered with plaster, instead of 
wattles used for inferior walls and for the 
internal partitions here. The latter were 
evidently not inserted till after the main 
structure was erected, since their framing is 
not set-marked and the morticing is in some 
cases incomplete. 

The external framework is contained 
by massive corner posts carrying the 
gables, those on either side of the recessed 
centre being braced together by a continuous 
wall plate carrying the eaves across and 
overhanging the recess. This method of 
tieing the sides of a timber front across its 
centre was customary in the south-eastern 
counties where frequently the wall plate 
was strutted with diagonal braces exposed to 
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view in front of a central recess. The gables 
retain their original barge-boards and finials, 
the boards carved with enrichment now 
almost obliterated and the only external 
decoration of the structure. 

The internal arrangement poses some 
questions. As the only light to the general 
living-room, the house-place, was by the 
window beside the entrance, there could 
scarcely have been a screen against draught 
from the door, that almost invariable feature 
of medieval hall-plans; but a semi-movable 
screen or “‘speer,’’ as customary in the north- 
western counties and Wales, might have 
projected at right angles to the kitchen 
door. 

That the west room was the kitchen, with 
a buttery apparently enclosed in the inner 
corner, may be inferred from the existence of 
a hatch between it and the house-place, and 
the finding of remains of a baking oven 
beyond the fireplace where a second west 
window has been inserted. Yet it is curious 
that the hearth of this room is the smallest of 
the three ground-floor fireplaces. That of the 


6.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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~~ (Left) 5.—THE DINING-ROOM. Originally the ” 


parlour, with its original fresco decoration 


on both), has a massive oak lintel hewn into 
a rough Tudor arch, similar to that of the 
east room, and in the wide chimney can be 
seen the slots for bars from which hams were 
hung for smoking. These points suggest that 
most of the cooking was done in the house- 
place, and was eaten on the spot, the west 
room being rather the bakehouse and store- 
room. 

The east room, now the dining-room 
but probably the original parlour, did not 
run the full depth of the site, having a parti- 
tion partly across its inner end. A later 
staircase occupied the space so formed, 
probably replacing the original ascent to the 
upper floor. The present kitchen and stair- 
case are contained in an unobtrusive addition 
by Mr. Elliott at the back of the house. On 
the first floor the planning was sufficiently 
advanced to provide a passage, off which the 
east and middle bedrooms open, leading to 
the west bedroom, the largest of the three and 
most likely that of the master and mistress. 
Traces of a trap door, with ladder 
ascent from the kitchen below, are probably 


hall, with a recess on one side of it (formerly assignable to a later date. The whole 
(Left) 7.— THE SITTING-ROOM. Formerly 
kitchen. The overmantel probably came from 


(Below) 8.—FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 
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PLAN OF THE MANOR HOUSE, SHOWING ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
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9.—THE MIDDLE OR TEXT 
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BEDROOM 


Frescoes in pink and black 


interior was refurbished in the first half of the 
eighteenth century with lath and plaster, 
plaster ceilings, deal doors and stairs. The 
accidental removal of a piece of this plastering 
in the parlour gave the first indication of the 
existence of the original fresco decoration of 
the buried surfaces. The west room and that 
over it are the only ones not so decorated. 
The former (Fig. 7) is now lined with wainscot 
from a house in Wribbenhall. The over- 
mantel, from the former Saracen’s Head Inn 
on the quayside of Bewdley, possibly came 
originally from  Tickenhill 
Palace. 

The paintings, which are 
true frescoes, in that they 
were painted on moist plaster 
which has consequently pre- 
served them, whereas the 
portions painted on the inter- 
secting timberwork have 
perished, were covered with 
numerous later coats of white- 
wash before they were boxed 
in behind the Georgian lath- 
ing. On one of these coats 
superimposed designs of late 
seventeenth century date 


were found but had to be 
t 
(Right) 10.—THE EAST 
BEDROOM 


The frescoes are in faded blue 


and black 


sacrificed. One motif was, however, copied 
for record on a panel of the landing. In the 
hall and dining-room the designs are repeti- 
tions of a vase motif with conventionalised 
flowers, scrolls, and leafage in black and blue, 
now faded to grey and slate grey. All four 
walls of the east bedroom (Fig. 10) have a very 
vigorous design consisting of alternate panels 
of dragons and human figures terminating in 
scrolls and supporting vases, with the same 
colouring. The middle bedroom (Fig. 9), 
known as the Text Room, was in black on 
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pink, now grey on salmon, in a pattern ot 
broad convoluted bands of scrolled foliage. 
Behind the bed, a fine country piece in 
massive oak, is a blank space evidently 
intended for the head of such a bed. The 
middle panel on the east side has a label 
inscribed ‘“‘Godes peace be here, Amen.” On 
the opposite wall is a delightful representa- 
tion of a lady and gentleman affectionatel\ 
disposed, with passion flowers introduced 
above them, no doubt depicting the happiness 
of man and wife and possibly the master 
and mistress of this house. Both lady and 
gentleman wear high-crowned, brimmed 
hats, embroidered doublets with very full 
padded sleeves, and rather small rufts. 
A corresponding panel at the other end 
of the wall had been previously destroved 
to make a door. 

These paintings probably form the most 
complete series surviving 7” siéw of mural 
decorations of this period. They have been 
carefully restored where necessary, but with- 
out in any way aftecting their authenticity. 
Their date, judging from the costume of the 
portraits referred to, is the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, or the first of the next. 
The patterns, making stylised use of vases, 
tulips, and acanthus, correspond to those in 
late Elizabethan silverwork, whereas earlier 
decoration, both on plate and in_ such 
paintings as those at Harvington Hall about 
1570, derives from the grotesque and 
arabesques of cinguecento Italy. Thus the 
frescoes may be later than the building. 
On the other hand, the nature of the process, 
requiring wet plaster, may indicate that the 
structure is contemporary with the paintings 


rather than of 1560, the date ascribed 
to it by the late owner. In the Text 
Room the dates 1622 and 1636) are 
introduced into the decoration, but are 


almost certainly later. 

It is much to be hoped that this exqul- 
sitely situated and wonderfully preserved 
little house, which has passed to the 
late Mrs. Elliott’s daughter, may be pre- 
served with as much care as was devoted to 
its restoration. 
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A CATHEDRAL OF THE MOORS 


LTAKNUN is known to readers of Miss 
Daphne du Maurier’s romance Jamaica 

Inn, which stands in the parish four 

miles along the Bodmin road. Whether 

there is any foundation in fact for the albino 
parson whose nefarious practices brought him 
to a sudden end I have not ascertained. And 
the novel does not indicate that his church was, 
and is, one of the most remarkable in Cornwall, 
indeed in England. Altarnun, with the accent 
on the first and last syllables, lies at the end 
of a lane that leaves the Launceston-Bodmin 
road at the hamlet of Five Lanes on the north 
edge of Bodmin Moor. The tall granite tower 
of the church—the third highest in Cornwall— 
rises above the trees as you approach along the 
lane, its height increased by the knoll on which 
the church stands, and at the foot of which a 
ford over the brook is supplemented but not 
replaced by a narrow little hump-backed bridge. 
Just across it and inside the churchyard 

is the oldest thing at Altarnun—a weather- 
beaten cross that might even date from the 
days of St. Nonna in the sixth century. The 
name, of course, means St. Nonna’s Altar. She 


was the mother of St. David of Wales, and near 
St. Davids is a ruined oratory to her, just as 
a place named Davidstow adjoins Altarnun. 
Nothing else remains of that distant epoch, and 
very little of the Norman church begun about 





1.—ALTARNUN. THE TALL 


GRANITE TOWER FROM THE VILLAGE 


WOOD SCULPTURE AT ALTARNUN, CORNWALL 





1100, except for the Purbeck marble font 
(Fig. 2), carved with four vigorous heads. The 
church was re-built to its present spacious pro- 
portions, with three aisles separated by graceful 
granite arcades, but without chancel arches or 
other subdivisions, between 1450 and 1500. 
There is a tradition that stone was used from 
the decayed mansion of Trelawny in the parish, 
and that the oak for roof and benches was 
cut on that estate. The Trelawny family, of 
whom the famous bishop in the song (and the 
Tower of London) was a member, migrated from 
their ancestral home to Trelawne, near Looe, 
in the fourteenth century. The hall-like plan 
of the church, open from east to west, and lit 
on all sides by standardised perpendicular 
windows, gives the interior a lightness and 
sense of space emphasised by the rhythmical 
spring of the three oaken wagon roofs and the 
firm but shallow mouldings of the silvery granite 
arcades. 

Majestic as the structure of the church is 
the astonishingly rich and complete woodwork 
is even more notable. Its dark profusion affords 
the necessary contrast to the architecture, and 
in extent and quality it puts the church among 
the most remarkable not only in Cornwall but 
in the whole country. The chancel screen 
extends across the whole church, and consists 
of arches filled with Perpendicular tracery, 
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\ vicar plays a sinister part in Miss du Maurier’s novel, Jamaica Inn 





resting on a solid base divided into tracerieq 


panels. The type is not particularly Cornish, 
but is repeated fairly frequently in the ‘Vest 
Country, as at Dunster; at Plymptree a si nilar 


screen retains its vaulted canopy and its ; .int- 
ing. A number of painted screens survive in 
Devon, but the Cornish type is more us ally 


dependent on rich and somewhat «rude 
carving for its decoration. There is no ‘race 
of colour here, and the canopy which supp \rted 


the rood loft has disappeared, presumably «: the 
time of the Reformation. One section, n 
the closest of keeping with the screen 
replaced conjecturally in 1880 but, pe 
wisely, has not been continued. 

Carving of uncommon interest and_pro- 
fusion is found on the bench-ends, of which 
there are no fewer than 79. A rare divervence 
from custom tells us not only the date, 1530, 
when the benches were erected, but very clearly 
the name of the carver who executed tliem, 
A series of the bench-ends, as is not uncommon, 
are carved with angels holding shields display- 
ing the emblems of the Passion. One of these 
shields is inscribed: Robart. Daye, maker of 
this worke, Willyam Bokengham, curat: John 
Hodge, clark: Ano Dni MDXXX. 

The general character of the bench-ends 
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conforms to the West Country type, in 
being rectangular—unlike the East Anglian 
pattern that usually has _ poppy- 


heads—and edged with a_ twisted 

leaf scroll differing on each bench. 

A number of the ends are carved 

with tracery or foliage, not dissimi- 

lar to work found at Bodmin, Mylor 

and Sancreed. In one a pair of birds 

is feeding off boscage of sdéme kind. 
‘ But Robert Daye’s masterpiece is 
a surprising group of figure subjects 
that seem to represent performers in 
the morris dance: a fool, a fiddler, 
a bagpiper, a swordsman (perhaps a 
sword-dancer), are the most vivid. 
The fool, or jester, is one of the 
best contemporary English represen- 
tations of the clown in his traditional 
costume that have come down to us: 
the cap and bells, the belled doublet, 
and another hung round the waist, the 
bladder on a stick. Jack is certainly 
dancing, and the carver has contrived 
with natural genius to suggest his 
erratic movements, yet to produce a 
decorative composition. The fiddler 
is treated on a larger scale, filling the 
arch in which he stands and which 
occupies the entire bench-end. No 
less keenly observed than the Jester, 
he is a calm, static figure handled with 
unusual sureness and sense of design. 
A point of some interest in both 
figures is Daye’s trick of bringing 
some part of his figures out of ‘heir 
frame—the jester’s left foot and 
elbow-bell, the fiddler’s fiddle anc the 
feathers inhis hat. The effect certs inly 
enhances their vitality and create: the 
impression that, given. the op)0r 
tunity, Robert Daye would have | en 
no mean sculptor in the round. 

This exceptionally beau iful 
church has been admirably n un- 
tained by the incumbent, the cv. 
William Kneebone, and the scatt red 
inhabitants of the enormous pari '1— 
860 souls in an area of 15,000 « res 
that stretches to the slopes of Br wn 
Willy. 

All the ancient woodwork, w. ich 
was attacked by death-watch bec'le, 
was treated before the war, ‘nd 
danger symptoms in the tower were 
dealt with. But there is much tiat 
can still be done, in taking up ‘he 
Victorian floor tiles, lowering the 
floor to its ancient level, and possily 
completing the restoration of the 
screen and rood. Curius CROWE 
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2—THE GRANITE ARCADES AND CURIOUS NORMAN FONT 


The church is remarkable for the great chancel screen and large number of curious carved bench-ends 
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3—THE FIDDLER (Middle) 4—* ROBART DAYE, MAKER OF THIS WORKE” (Right) 5.—A JESTER IN CAP AND BELLS 
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HORTICULTURE AS A CAREER 


ANY of you who have read the pre- 
vious letters in this series may for 
one reason or other have decided 
against both agriculture and forestry 

as a career and vet may still hanker after a 
life on the land. There remains one other 
avenue open for consideration, and that is 
horticulture, a profession which has been greatly 
extended and developed during the last quarter 
of a century both at home and abroad. 
Modern horticulture, from the standpoint 
of the prospects it holds to those in search of 
work connected with the land, covers a wide 
field. Evolving gradually from the restricted 
confines of the large private garden, the found- 
ation of all horticultural development in this 
country, it has now become an industry of 
considerable national importance essential in 
any system of planned economy. Its branches 
are manifold, ranging from the private gardens 
on large estates, now fast disappearing under 
the crushing burden of taxation, through 
public and botanic gardens, public parks and 
open spaces, commercial nurseries and market 
gardens, landscape gardening and architecture, 
horticultural advisory services under local 
authorities, to teaching and administrative work 
under the Government. The opportunities it 
affords, therefore, of leading a congenial and 
useful life are many, and, although the rewards 
may not be great in the majority of cases, 





AN ADMIRABLY 


MAINTAINED KITCHEN GARDEN ON A LARGE 


would emphasise that no opportunity should be 
lost in acquiring as much practical experience 
as possible and over as wide a field as can be 
conveniently covered. A year or two in any 
large private garden under a competent head 
gardener where one absorbs the rudiments of 
sound gardening from the correct use of a 
spade, through the laborious business of pot- 
washing and pot-crocking to the more gentle 
and intricate arts of fruit-growing, propagation 
and laying out planting schemes, will always 
stand you in good stead. From such a source 
one can proceed anywhere, building all the 
time on the proper foundation. 

Given the initial practical experience, you 
may well consider the advantages of a further 
period of training at some approved institution, 
Free training is provided for student gardeners 
at four centres at least : (1) the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, Surrey; (2) the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh; (3) the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, Surrey, and (4) the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton 

ark, London, S.W.19. At these places, courses 
for student gardeners cover a period of two 
vears, during which time a subsistence allow- 
ance is paid. The qualifications for entry to a 
studentship are that entrants should have had 
at least four years of good practical experience 
and be between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five. Students take full part in the routine 
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Weston Park, Shifnal, Shropshire 


the chances of earning a reasonable livelihood 
are at least as good as in any other outdoor 
work, added to which there is the enjoyment 
which comes from the growing and tending of 
plants. 

In the first place, those of you who have 
thoughts of a horticultural career should make 
up vour mind as to the branch you intend to 
pursue and the end you have in view. If you 
had some initial practical training prior to war 
service, so much the better, especially if such 
training has been in a private garden, nursery 
or some other recognised establishment. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that prac- 
tical training of some kind is essential to future 
success. All training courses that are open to 
students lay stress on the need for a good 
practical foundation, and in a great many cases 
the qualification for entry to certain institutions 
and examinations is a period of three or four 
vears of practical work served in some approved 
establishment. 

It is possible that under the improved 
facilities and plans for training now being for- 
mulated, the period to be spent in practical 
work may be shortened, and if so this would 
enable older men to make up in some degree for 
time lost; but, whatever the period demanded, I 


work of the establishment and, in addition to 
gaining experience in the handling and super- 
vising of large plant collections and in all 
branches of cultivation, they have the advan- 
tage of attending courses of lectures and 
demonstrations given by the scientific stafts at 
the institution, on all the sciences bearing on 
horticulture. The number of openings per 
annum is not large and the selection of candj- 
dates is therefore rigorous. 

You may ask what the prospects are of 
obtaining a post at the end of the training. That 
naturally depends on the ability and aptitude 
one has shown during the course. But to judge 
from the list of appointments of old Kewites 
and those trained at Edinburgh given in the 
respective journals from these institutions, the 
opportunities, both at home and abroad, are 
many. For those who care to go abroad there 
is scope in the various Colonial Services, as 
well as many commercial appointments in such 
industries as cotton and rubber, while at home 
the whole field of private and commercial 
gardening is open in addition to public park 
work. 

Apart from those institutions which offer 
free training there are various institutes and 
colleges which offer full-time courses in horti- 


culture and also evening classes for those eny ged 
in practical work during the day, as we! as 
correspondence courses. The Universiti. of 
London and Reading both offer course: jp 
horticulture, for pass and honours devrees, 


post-graduate diploma courses and cours¢- for 
a diploma. At the Midland Agricultural Co \ege 
Sutton Bonnington, Loughborough, ther are 
also courses available of one to three \ ‘ars’ 
duration for a certificate, diploma or de. ree, 
and the same applies to the Horticul: ira| 


College, Swanley, Kent, and Studley Co! ge, 
Warwickshire, both of which are rese: ved 
entirely for women students. The tuition fees 
for these courses are probably in the neigh!) ur- 
hood of £40 to £50 a year and rising « ith 
board residence to £100 to £150. 

Other short courses extending from a ‘ew 
months to a year or more are available at 
various county farm institutes, such as the 
School of Agriculture, Nantwich, Cheshire: 
Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, Essex: 
Farm Institute, Sparsholt, Winchester; Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Oaklands, St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire; Kent Farm Institute, Borden, 
Sittingbourne, Kent, specialising in commercial 
fruit-growing; Institute of Agriculture, Moulton, 
Northampton and the Farm Institute, Canning- 
ton, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

For those who have little prospect of 
receiving a full-time training, the evening classes 
provided by many institutions are of con- 
siderable value, and the same applies to the 
correspondence courses which cater specially 
for those wishing to sit for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s examinations for the National 
Diploma in Horticulture (N.D.H.). Full par- 
ticulars of these latter courses can be obtained 
from the International Correspondence Schools, 
71 Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and the Horti- 
cultural Correspondence College, 27 Fordington 
Avenue, Winchester. 

Several scholarships in horticulture are 
offered by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Scottish Department of Agriculture, Edinburgh, 
certain agricultural colleges and county coun- 
cils, and particulars of these can doubtless be 
had on application to the respective bodies. 
In any event, it will be wise to communicate 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.1, who will be able to 
furnish full details. 

Under our present system examinations 
are a necessary evil, and in horticulture as in 
other subjects we have these hurdles to jump 
before real advancement can be made. Such 
initial training, both practical and theoreti al, 
as I have briefly surveyed, leads naturally to 
the examination room, and for those of you who 
are unable to attend degree or diploma cou ses 
at college or university, the examinations set 
by the Royal Horticultural Society are the oues 
to aim at. The Senior General examinatior is 
open to candidates of all ages, while for ‘he 
N.D.H. candidates must have been regula: iv 
employed in the practice of horticulture ‘or 
not less than six years. 

There are also the teachers’ examinat: 1 
in school and cottage gardening for thos: of 
vou who think of teaching, while those wis!: |g 
to enter public park service should consi «1 
sitting for the Diploma of Park Administra‘ 
candidates for which normally should have | 
at least six years’ training in horticulture, 0 
of which have been spent in a public } k 
department or botanic garden. Full particu. ‘s 
of these examinations can be obtained on ap, |- 
cation to the Secretary, Royal Horticultu il 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, Lond: ', 
>.W.1. 

Armed with such qualifications as degre s 
and diplomas you naturally wish to know tic 
types of posts which are open. Under tlie 
Ministry of Agriculture there are several pos's 
on the inspectoral education side, on the researc! 
side in the gradings from probationer to pril 
cipal scientific officer, in teaching such a> 
lecturer in horticulture, while under Count. 
Councils and War Agricultural Executive Com 
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mittees there are openings for horticultural 
officers and assistants and instructors in different 
branches of the subject. Such openings are, I 
think, likely to increase in the future with the 
development of horticulture generally and 
probably offer more scope and opportunity for 
advancement than other avenues. Other pos- 
sible appointments include publicity officers 
and demonstrators under the Ministry as well 
as for private firms. In the purely technical 
field there are positions in commercial nurseries 
on the managerial staff and in public park 
administration as superintendents and assistant 
superintendents. With a special training in 
landscape architecture you can join a nursery 
firm specialising in garden design as manager 
of the landscape department, or alternatively 
set up in practice on yoir own account. If 
you jiave this in mind, it would be as well to 
consilt the body set up before the war, 
the institute of Landscape Architects, to safe- 
oua) | the interests of the profession and agree 
on a standard of charges. 

ncidentally, it may be pointed out that 
all .e posts mentioned except some of the 
seni * appointments at the Ministry, chief 
hort -ultural officers under County Councils and 
park superintendents’ appointments, are open 
to \ men with the necessary qualifications and 
ther is, therefore, scope and opportunity for 
thos women leaving the Services or the Land 
Arn and thinking of a career on the land. In 


this connection, the Women’s Farm and 
Gar'en Association, Byng Place, London, 
W.C |, can be of considerable assistance. 


‘here will, no doubt, be several among you 
who prefer, rather than undergoing some 
yeais of probationary training with a view to 
a puvlic or commercial appointment, to embark 
on the setting up of a small horticultural busi- 
ness. either nursery or market garden, or 
perhaps a combination of the two. There is 
little doubt that there is opportunity in the 
market-garden business and a living for those 
who are prepared to work hard, but, as has 
been said of smallholders, those who are launch- 
ing out into market gardening in a small way 
must be prepared to work hard and they must 
have the co-operation and help of their wives. 
It is fairly certain, I think, that as a nation we 
shall need to produce the maximum amount of 
food from the land for the next five or ten 
years and consequently there will be an outlet 
for all market-garden produce in the way of 
vegetables and fruit. What the returns are 
likely to be is of course problematicai; for the 
next two or three years at least it would seem 
that they will remain fairly constant and afford 
a reasonably good return on one’s labour and 
costs. : 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
much of the success to be achieved lies in first 
of all choosing a suitable site both as regards 
soil and proximity to suitable markets. It is 
false economy to purchase bad land at a cheap 
figure or a site far removed from a town which 
consequently incurs higher costs in distribution 
and marketing. 

A site which is level, or preferably with an 
easy slope to the south and west, is the ideal 
and a soil of good medium loam. There must, 
of course, be a house on the site or nearby, and 
space for buildings, including glasshouses. As 
regards size, it is difficult to lay down any 
definite rules, as area depends to a large extent 
on the class of produce you intend to grow and 
the amount of glass. 

In general it may be said it can extend to 
anything between five and fifteen or twenty 
acres with a range of glass covering between 
500 and 1,000 square yards. Besides the glass 
there must be buildings for packing and des- 
patch, for storage and accommodating the 
necessary machinery and implements. 

The range of glasshouses should be supple- 
mented with frames, preferably Dutch lights, 
anc: cloches, which will be found invaluable in 
the forcing of early crops which mean so much 
to the market gardener. All this, you say, 
means heavy capital expenditure, and you are 
tight. To enter the market-garden business 
Without having adequate capital to purchase 
the necessary glass, equipment, tools, etc., is, I 
consider, like fighting a losing battle. It is 
essential to be well fitted for the tasks to be 
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undertaken with the capital available; care 
should be exercised before purchasing a site 
to make sure that the land is productive and 
capable of yielding good vegetable crops and 
growing good fruit, by making enquiries in the 
vicinity or from some competent local authority. 
The horticultural officer of the county will 
probably be most willing to advise you in this 
respect. If the land in the neighbourhood 
yields on the average say ten tons of potatoes 
(ware) and brussels sprouts, 400 nets to the 
acre and gives good yields of soft fruits, then it 
is worth purchasing at anything up to £100 to 
£120 per acre, if in addition it is conveniently 
situated to a station and local markets and the 
local rates and Schedule A assessment are 
reasonable. 

On such important matters, however, it is 
best to be guided by experts in the district who 
have a knowledge of local conditions, prices of 
land and so on, and it pays to seek the opinion 
of a good agent before coming to a decision. 

Once you are safely embarked on the 
venture, it is hard work that counts more than 
anything else. It is important to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the local markets 
and their requirements so that you can endeav- 
our to meet these as far as possible. Aim to 
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produce crops out of season, as these command 
higher prices, and once close contact has been 
built up with a wholesaler or merchant, try to 
keep up a regular flow of supplies throughout 
the year by the careful planning of different 
crops, including cut flowers and fruit, and main 
tain a regular succession. 

Lastly I would mention the importance 
of having beside you for reference purposes 
some good standard books on the subject. The 
various Bulletins of the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued by the Stationery Office vou will find 
invaluable, especially those on salad crops, 
commercial flower production, the production 
of tree and bush fruits, the manuring of fruit 
and vegetable crops and the insect pests of 
fruit crops and diseases of vegetables. To these 
can be added with advantage such volumes as 
Market Gardening (in preparation) and The 
Diseases of Glasshouse Plants by Bewley and 
Seed and Potting Composts by Lawrence and 
Newell, all of which will stand you in 
stead in vour work and probably do much to 
widen your horizon. G:C.F 


good 


Previous Open Letters to Service Men appeared 
on December 1 and 15, 1944, and January 26 
and February 16, 1945. 


EASY EIGHTS 


A Golf Commentary by 


UT is there a hole in the world where 


it is not easy to take eight?’’ This 
rhetorical question comes from a 
letter which an officer has’ kindly 


written from Italy, where he had been playing 
his first round for two years on a course near 
Rome. He had just described one particular 
hole full of incident—a flanking stream, a series 
of irrigation dykes compelling a short shot from 
the tee, grassy mounds and a bunker very deep 
and formidable before the green. It was, he 
said, ‘‘a bogey four and rightly so, but how easy 
an eight,’’ and then there followed that profound 
cry of the heart with which I began. 


* * * 


I tried to think of some well-known hole at 
which it was really not so easy to take eight, and 
that which came first into my head was the 
home hole at St. Andrews. There is, to be sure, 
the burn to get over, but the carry is of the 
shortest. It is also possible to slice into the 
basements of various houses; but then there is 
so much room to the left, and once we are over 
the burn there is so gloriousén absence of trouble. 
An eight did seem almost out of question, and 
then I remembered a letter from a young corre- 
spondent who had paid his first visit to the Old 
Course and set down for my benefit his exact 
score. At the home hole he had taken eight; 
precisely how I do not know, but clearly the 
thing, if not easy, was possible and I gave in. 
So it must be admitted that there is always the 
chance of an eight, which is generally taken to 
constitute the ultimate disaster. It is quite 
possible to take more and very great men have 
done so, but when we think of the worst thing 
that may befall us eight is usually its symbol. 

When a famous English professional made 
his often quoted remark, “I ‘ate heights,’’ he 
was perhaps speaking in general rather than 
specific terms. The term “‘eight’’ comprises woe 
to infinity, even to the stage of picking up the 
ball. Imagination can go no further. 

There have been famous or infamous eights. 
Two I am sure I must have cited before. One 
was that which, humanly speaking, robbed Mr. 
Hilton of the Open Championship at Prestwick 
which Vardon won in 1898. It was the mcst 
disastrous perhaps of all recorded eights because 
it was done at a one-shot hole, the fifth or 
Himalayas. Bang went five whole shots at a 
swoop. The other, which has often been 
described, was Braid’s at the Cardinal, which 
did not prevent his winning, and winning easily, 
the Open Championship at Prestwick in 1908. 
And incidentally, since I chance to be writing 
on that great man’s 75th birthday, I must break 
off for a moment to wish him many happy 
returns. I do not know whether he will be 
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plaving a round to celebrate the day and if so 
whether he will have gone round Walton 
Heath in 75, but I am very sure that he is 
perfectly capable of it, and I should be indeed 
surprised to hear that he had had any eights 
in his score. 

Those two eights, though now long past, 
still seem to me the most distinguished I can 
think of; but there have been others more 
modern and not unworthy to be classed with 
them in point of tragic quality. I chanced to 
re-read the other day the article I had written 
in Country Lire after Burton’s victory at 
St. Andrews in the last championship played, oh! 
such a long time ago, in 1939. That champion- 
ship was full of great calamities for great men, 
and in particular there were two deplorable 
eights. One befell Bobby Locke at the 14th, the 
Long Hole In, in his first round, which he com- 
pleted nevertheless in a wonderful 70. The new 
back tee at that hole brought grief to many, for 
it once more brought the bunkers known as the 
Beardies into play on the left, and thereby 
made it much easier to slice over the wall 
and out of bounds on the right in avoiding 
them. I stated in that article that Mr. Storey put 
three balls over the wall and Haliburton two 
and that they holed out in twelve and ten 
respectively. Neither of them brought a libel 
action against me and so I suppose this was the 
horrid truth. Locke did not go out of bounds; 
he avoided the error by too wide a margin of 
safety and went into one of the Beardics. The 
ball lay not too badly there, for I saw it, and had 
he been cautious he could have got out and 
taken in all human probability not more than 
six. But he tried for too much, even as I venture 
with all respect to say that Braid did out of the 
Cardinal bunker nearly thirty-seven years ago. 
So he stayed in his Beardie, and after that an 
eight was dreadfully easy. 

* * * 

There was another most sad and gratuitous 
eight in that Championship, at the seventeenth 
hole, a hole which has seen tragedies on so vast 
a scale that no doubt it thinks little of any 
under double figures. The victim in this case 
was the South American, Pose, one of the most 
beautiful golfers I ever saw, who might very 
possibly have won but for that mishap. His ball 
lay on that piece of grass beyond the road which 
is by law deemed part of the hazard. That fact 
is duly stated on the back of the scoring card, 
but the player had little or no English and his 
caddie could not or did not explain. So poor 
Pose grounded his club, made a good recovery 
and holed out in six shots, to which alas ! had 
to be added a two-stroke penalty. 

St. Andrews certainly took a heavy toll that 
year, for I seem to remember that Cotton took 
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a seven at that 17th, putting his second shot 
over the road and the stone wall beyond it, and 
that Fallon, who led the field with a round to 
go, was killed stone dead by a seven at the 15th. 
My article tells me too that that great young 
player Mr. Bruen took no fewer than nine to the 
I wonder how he did it, but 
there are to be sure plenty of bunkers in that 
Yet it is possible to do some- 
thing very like an eight without the aid of 
Nobody who was at Hoylake in 1930 
will forget Bobby Jones’s seven at the Far hole 
in the last round. It did not prevent his winning 
the championship, but it very, very nearly did. 
He had hit two perfectly good wooden club 
shots and had a five in his pocket with nothing 
but a short pitch to play on to the plateau green. 
And then in the twinkling of an eye, almost 
before people had time to apprehend the full 
blackness of the catastrophe, he had 


Heathery hole. 
neighbourhood. 


bunkers. 


seven. So easy too 


' one pitch too short so that 
the ball fell back, the next pitch not very 
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number. 


a very moderate cost. 


taken 


good, and then three putts. 
correspondent is clearly right 
hole at which it is not easy to take the fatal 


After wallowing thus far in historic disasters 
let me end on a more cheerful note. 
does not say how many eights its writer took, 
and they would have been pardonable after two 
vears away from the game, but it does suggest 
that he thoroughly enjoved himself. The course 
was in reasonably good order, the greens excel- 
lent, and there was the same characteristic that 
a friend of mine had praised at Waterloo, 
namely very little rough. My correspondent and 
his partner went there without either clubs or 
balls and these were provided at what he thinks, 
and I agree with him, was considering all things 
For his green fee he had 
to pay but five shillings. 
him a bag of clubs, and this contained a ‘‘Bobby 
Jones” driver and other clubs stamped with 
Scottish names of unimpeachable respectability. 
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Yes: my Italian 


there is no 


There was, he says, a putter which reminded him 
of pictures of Old Tom Morris, and I cannot help 
wondering whether this was some priceless Phjj 


putter, fallen on evil days, which had somehoy 


My letter 


A similar sum hired 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RESTITUTION 
OF FOOTPATHS 
AND RIGHTS OF WAY 


Ik, Phe correspondence and Edi- 

torial Notes that vou have recently 
published about the question of the 
preservation of common roads and 
rights of way have interested me very 
much, and I wonder whether vou could 
give me any information in a difficulty 
in which I find myself. The people 
of my village have been in the habit 
of using certain rights of way 
the local park and neighbouring fields. 
The park has recently changed hands, 
the older population of the village is 
dying out, and a good deal of uncer- 
tainty exists as to which actually are 
the rights of way in the park. Many 
of us are quite willing to make use 
»f them, and to contend for our right 
to make use of them if necessary, but 
we must know that we are using the 
correct ones. In the case of an im- 
portant field near the village a right 
of way which cut diagonally across it, 
and was, I believe, a church path, has 
been ploughed up and planted with 
corn. The villagers then skirted along 
the field very inconveniently by the 


across 


AN ENGLISH 14th-CENTURY BRONZE 


FIGURE OF CHRIST 


See letter; Henry Yevele 


hedge; now two council cottages have 
been built across the corner where the 
path originally came out into the lane. 
Could you tell me what maps I should 
consult in order to find out exactly 
where defendable rights of way have 
existed, and also what steps could be 
taken, and by whom they should be 
taken, in order to prevent the final 
loss of these rights, which make such 
an enormous difference to the pleasures 
of village life ?—ELIZABETH STEWARD, 
Crouch End, N.& 

We have submitted our corre- 
spondent’s enquiry to Sir Lawrence 
Chubb, the secretary of the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, who replies as follows : 

Maps are likely to prove useful 
in connection with the proof of public 
rights of way. The best of these maps 
(because they have been prepared with 
statutory authority) are Tithe Maps 
and Inclosure Award Maps. Without 
knowing the name of the parish and 
county, I cannot say whether a Tithe 
or Inclosure Award Map is in exist- 
ence; but if it is, the map should be 
inspected because it may show old 
public paths. 

The issue, though, does not now 
depend upon showing that particular 
tracks are ancient in 
character, because of the 
effect of the Rights of 
Way Act, 1932. Under 
that Act, when the pub- 
lic at large have used a 
path freely and openly, 
and without licence or 
interruption for the 
statutory period, a judge 
is entitled to presume 
from the evidence that 
the owner of the land 
intended to dedicate the 
path as public. The 
statutory period is 20 
vears, unless the pro- 
perty has been strictly 
entailed for the whole of 
that period, when evi- 
dence of 40 vears’ user is 
required. 

It is possible that 
the Parish Council has 
prepared a map and 
schedule of the local 
public rights of way. If 
not, it should do so. 

Under the Defence 
Regulations, the County 
War Agricultural Com- 
mittee has power to 
authorise the temporary 
ploughing of any public 
paths which have not 
been kept in repair at 
the public expense, or do 
not skirt the edges of 
fields. The path must 
be rolled out after 
ploughing, unless a tem- 
porary alternative way 
is provided. 


If Miss Steward 
would care to send fur- 
ther particulars about 
the obstructed paths, the 
Society would be de- 
lighted to advise her. 

Ip. 


HENRY YEVELE 


SIR, The magnificent 
head carved in stone, of 
about the year 1400, in 
Canterbury Cathedral 
cloisters, illustrated in 
Mr. J. H. Harvey’s bio- 
graphy of Henry Yevele 
as a suggested portrait 
of this great medieval 
architect, and reproduc- 
ed by Mr. Arthur Oswald 
in his recent article on 
Yevele in COUNTRY 
LiFE, finds a_ striking 
counterpart in another head of approx- 
imately the same date and of similar 
character and distinction. 

This is the head of a figure of 
Christ taken from a cross, in gilt latten, 
i.e., brass, the whole seven inches high 

an English medieval work of art of 
the highest order and of great rarity, 
which having escaped the general 
destruction of devotional objects at 
the Reformation is now in_ the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The outstanding features of this 
beautiful head—the closed eyelids, 
parted lips, the twisted locks of hair, 
curling beard,and shaven upper lip 
show a marked likeness to those of 
Henry Yevele in the Canterbury 
cloister. But in the bronze head the 
front of the chin as well as the upper 
lip is shaven. This shaving of both 
lip and chin, which is also to be seen 
in some of the’ figures of about 1340 
in the Louterell psalter, persisted 
among countrymen in parts of rural 
England to within living memory. 

Besides the head, which has all 
the appearance of a piece of natural- 
istic portraiture, the execution of the 
rest of the figure is of an exceptionally 
high order, Artistic workmanship 
combined with accurate anatomical 
knowledge is displayed in the render- 
ing of the emaciated body, the flesh 
deeply sunk between the ribs, in the 
disposition and modelling of the legs 
and feet: in the swelling muscles of 
the calf of the superimposed leg and 
the perfection of the leg behind it; and 
in the pointing of the toes, a character- 
istic of English mediaeval work of this 
date. 

\ further striking feature is the 
arrangement of the drapery in volumi- 
nous folds which cover the knees and 
fall almost to the ankles. The fingers 
are missing from both hands—-owing 
to the figure having been violently 
wrenched from the cross. 

I exhibited this figure in 1923, 
while it was still in private ownership, 
to the Fellows of the Society of 


THE 


found its way to Italy. It is far more likely that 
it was the product of a toy-shop window, but 
romantic wonderings cost nothing. There were 
likewise balls of an almost incredibly bat‘ereq 
aspect to be bought at half-crown apiece, 
they survived the round the professiona! was 
ready to buy them back at half price. At long 
intervals, it seems, this professional got wind of 
a brand new ball, but that cost £2 or so. 
caddies at any rate took an interest in the g ime 
for, if allowed, they would privily dribble ‘heir 
employer’s ball into a better lie than N..ture 
had allotted it. My correspondent adds th 
felt a yearning for certain good things to ea. and 
drink, which he specifies from his own club at 
home; but these I will not name. I do not 
to break the reader’s heart nor even make his 
mouth water. 


but if 


The 


t he 


vant 


HEAD OF THE BRONZE FIGURE 


ENLARGED 
See letter: Henry Yevele 
Antiquaries at Burlington House, and 
it was illustrated in their journal for 
that year. —H. CLIFFORD Situ, High- 
clerve, neay Newbury, Berkshire. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
SPILETTA 

From Major-General Siv John 
Hanbury-Williams. 
Sir,—Can you or any of your many 
readers tell me of any known picture 
of Spiletta, the dam of the celebrated 
horse Eclipse ? 

The only one I have ever seen is 
by Paul Sandby, whom one does not 
connect among painters of horses. The 
painting is in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle and shows her in her 
very old age. She was, I think, 
twenty-six years old when she lied 

J. Hansury-WILiiAms, Henry III 
Tower, Windsor Castle. 


SWIMMING CATS 


S1r,—Has anyone known a swim:ning 
cat? I ask because whenever | tell 
the tale of a cat I once knew | am 
greeted with incredulous smiles ot 
rude doubts. 

All the same I stick to my tale 
which is as follows. When I was t: king 
care of a small girl in America. and 
living by the shores of Lake Mich gan 
we had a kitten. This kitten was a 
perfectly common or garden ki ten 
but it had a great passion for its y \ung 
mistress. It followed her everyw ere 
and when we went swimming the 
little creature came too and s vam 
along, just like a dog, and then, \ hen 
we came out, the sorry little drag gled 
object came out too, shaking its wet 
paws and then sitting in the sun to dry. 

No one ever asked it to come 
swimming; it did it of its own accord 

However, I have never met 
another kitten or cat which behaved 
in the same way, although I have 
heard of a cat that sat with its paws 
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WASHING THE WINKLES 


See letter; Poole Winkle Fishers 


ina b wl of water in the hot weather ! 
ELI/ABETH Cross, 1, Danefield, 
Selse Sussex. 


e have known of a cat which 
n at least two or three occasions 
leliberately stepped in and sat down 
when a basin of luke-warm water was 
place’ on the floor.—EDbD.] 


\DVERTISEMENTS 
MISPLACED 


sir,— lam in complete agreement with 
your correspondent, writing in the 
February 23 issue, on the need to 
the beauty and charm of 
those glimpses of England that are 
part of our heritage and so necessary 
i link with a past when time allowed 
raftsmanship full play. 


preserve 


WHERE THE 


See letier: 


But do not let us add more con- 
trols for our over-burdened and all too 
willing bureaucracy to seize. While 
there may be local authorities capable 
id willing of paying some regard 
to tradition and to artistic merit, the 
recent decision to destroy the build- 
ings and parades of Hove does not give 
much confidence in their ability to 
protect the beauty of England, which 
in itself has created much of the 
yoodwill which has brought in the 
past, and will increasingly in the future, 
ur most valuable import, namely 
Visitors to this country. 

[t would be far better in the type 
of case quoted for your correspondent 
and one of the many existing societies 
such as the National Trust or the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Engiand to show the owners of the 
Offending signs the errors of their 
ways and to offer them substitutes 


both in keeping with 
the needs of their trade 


and in harmony with 
those glimpses of 


old England ~~ which 
we wish to see pre- 
served. There is no 
better advertisement for 
an inn than a replica 
of an old inn sign, of 
which there are many 
fine examples throughout 
the country.—GILBERT 
H. EpcGar, Packwood 
Hall, Lapworth, Wor- 


cestershire. 


POOLE WINKLE 
FISHERS 


Sir,-—The Poole fisher- 
men had quite a good 
trade in winkles before 
the war, and for all I 
know it still continues. 
After collecting them 
from the outlying rocks 
at the mouth of the har- 
bour they first wash 
them, by putting the 
sack in a basket and 
swishing it about in the 
water, and then, they 
are repacked in sacks 
and despatched by rail to London. 

Whether the older men who are 
left still continue this business, I can- 
not say—but it is an interesting and 
out-of-the-way little sideline that 
flourished m the days before the war 
in one of our most famous harbours 
on the south coast of England. 
G. E. C. Morris, Chideock, neai 
Bridport, Dorset. 


BRIDGE THAT WADE 
BUILT 


Sir,—-As this vear marks the 2( 0th 
anniversary of the Highland rising of 
1745, l am enclosing a recent photo- 
graph of General Wade’s High Bridge 
over the River Spean, where the first 
shot of Bonnie Prince Charlie’s rebel- 
lion was ‘ired 
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Bridge that Wade Built 


The High Bridge was erected in 
1736 by Wade at the cost of £1,087 
as part of his plan for ‘‘the better 
communications of His Majesty's 
Troops,”’ and it was at the approach 
to this bridge that Captain Scott and 
two companies of the Royal Scots 
Regiment were ambushed by a party 
of Macdonalds of Keppoch, under the 
command of MacDonnell of Tir-na- 
Dris. The incident actually took place 
before the raising of the Prince's 
standard at Glenfinnan. 

When the new Spean Bridge was 
built during the construction § of 
Telford’s road through the Great Glen, 
the spindle-shanked High Bridge was 
almost abandoned, the last repairs 
being carried out in 1893, when a 
girder gangway was laid across the 
roadway to relieve the strain. In 1913 
the southern arch collapsed, and 
within the Jast few vears the great 
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middle span, eighty feet above the 
river, and seen in my photograph, has 
gone the same way, and the whole 
structure is rapidly becoming a mere 
heap of rubble.-Cyri_ R. Rowson, 
Liverpool, 11. 


A CHURCHILL ANCESTOR 


S1r,—In the lovely church at Church- 
ill, in the Mendip Hills, Somerset, is 
this ancient stone figure which is 
reputed to represent Roger de Church- 
ill, a remote ancestor of our Prime 
Minister. 

The Prime Minister mentions 
this Roger de Churchill in his Life of 
Marlborough. The stone effigy is to 
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ware, and Napoleon auf der Ruckehy 
aus Russland in Dresden Anlangend. 
In The Memoirs of the Countess 
Potocka, she states that it was at the 
house of M. de Serra, and that 
Napoleon was wearing a green velvet 
fur coat with gold frogs, and a large 
sable cap on his head. The colours 
on the plate are excellent and confirm 
this statement.—TuHomas G. ScotTrT, 
Manchester. 

An authority to whom we have 
submitted our correspondent’s material 
writes :—I see no reason to doubt 
that the plate is Meissen (Dresden 
porcelain of a _ period presumably 
shortly after Napoleon’s fall—or at 
least not before the liberation of 


OF ROGER DE CHURCHILL 


” 


See letter: A Churchill Ancestor 


be seen in the porch and is said to be 
over six hundred years old.—A. M., 
Low Coniscliffe, Co. Durham. 


A COMMEMORATIVE 
PLATE 


Sir,—-With the progress of the war in 
Germany the city of Dresden is now 
in the news. I enclose a photograph 
of a Dresden china plate which I 
bought in London in 1939. It was 
one of the family possessions of a 
German refugee who had recently 
come to England. 

The picture is of Napoleon, with 
General Caulaincourt, in the retreat 
from Russia arriving at Dresden on 
December 13, 1812, late at night. On 
the back of the plate are the two 


crossed swords, indicating Dresden 





Saxony; before that, commemor- 
ation of his retreat from Moscow 
would hardly have been allowed. No 
star accompanying the crossed swords 
is mentioned as part of the mark; if 
it is lacking this would also indicate 
a date after the death, in 1814, of 
Count Marcotini, during whose 
directorship a star was included in the 
mark. I doubt whether the inscription 
on the plate has been correctly copied 

‘“Ruckehr’’ should surely be ‘* Ruck- 
kehr "'(or ‘“‘ Rueckkehr’ Ep 


A LATINIST’S CLAIM 
Sir,—Mr. Howard Spring's defence 
of his derivation proves only that he 
errs in good company; and his claim 
to enjoy Paradise Lost without know 
ing Latin does not exclude mv claim 


A DRESDEN PLATE SHOWING NAPOLEON ON THE WAY 
BACK FROM MOSCOW 


See letter: A Commemorative Plate 
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that he would enjoy it still more if he 
knew some. ‘“‘Where do we stop?” 
he asks in conclusion. I suggest that 
we need go no further than Latin. We 
cannot learn all the languages which 
have contributed to English; but it 
pity not to learn the one from 


Is a 


which the majority of our words are 
derived, especially 


as they are the 





THE DERELICT 
Below : 


See letter Converted Forge 





words which give it most of its weight 
and colour.—HUMFREY GROSE-HODGE 
The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1., 


A 19th-CENTURY TOKEN 
SIR Has Lieut.-Col. Swan read the 
date correctly, “1854 or possibly 
1852)’’ on the 19th-century token 
his gardener has found? If not, the 
description he gave in a recent issue 
might apply to the souvenir of the 
Prince’s visit to India described in 
the following extract from The West 
Briton otf May 18, 1876: The Prince 
of Wales in order to express his satis 
faction at the wav in which some of 
the correspondents of the London 
Press, who accompanied him on his 
journey, did their work, has bestowed 
upon them a small gold medal which 
may be attached to the watch-chain. 

ASHLEY Rowe, Wont Hawke, Corn- 


wall 


ELVASTON CASTLE 
- GATES 
SIR E:lnaston Castle, near Derby, 
beautifully designed gates 
which adorn the entrance to the castle 
grounds. The gates were made to the 
order of Napoleon, and formerly stood 
at the entrance to one of his palaces in 
the French capital. After his over 
throw they were purchased by Charles, 
the 3rd larl of Harrington, who had a 
fine eve for the beautiful im art 
nature He set up the 
Elvaston Castle in IS19 


has some 


and 
vates at 
They are of 


BLACKSMITH’S 
\ HOME FOR A SOLDIER TO-DAY 
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wrought iron, very ornamentally 
decorated with scroll work, with spear- 
headed, richly gilt points, hence their 
local name of the Golden Gates. They 
terminate at either end in large pillars 
of Derbyshire granite spar, surmounted 
bv figures of Hercules slaying the lion, 
depicted in two characteristic pos- 
tures. To-day much of the imperial 
touch of the gates has 
been effaced by time and 
weather, but they are 
still greatly admired by 
visitors.—A. B. Lonc- 
BOTTOM, 185, Brighton 
Road, Alvaston, Derby. 


A CONVERTED 
FORGE 


SiR,— Some time ago you 
illustrated a cart shed 
made into a bungalow. 
| have similarly con- 
verted an old black- 
smith’s shop. The work 
has been done in even- 
ings or on Saturday after- 
noons by myself and odd 
labour and with mater- 
ials bought in 1936 from 
a house which was pulled 
down, and also materials 
I pulled out of a derelict 
cottage. This conversion 
was done to make a home 
for a soldier serving 
overseas and his wife and 


SHOP 


baby, eighteen months 
old. My object was to 
get a home he could 


come back to when he 
had finished soldiering. 
The bungalow contains : 
porch 6 ft. x 5 ft., hall 
10 ft. x 9 ft., 2 bedrooms, 


one 14 ft x 12 ft., one 10 ft. x 10 ft., 


sitting-room 16 ft. x 14 ft., bath, 
W.C., 12 ft. x 8 ft., scullery 9 ft. x 
8 ft., kitchen 13 ft. x 10 ft., larder 
5 ft. x 6 ft. (approx.); perambulator 





OVER THE DOOR OF THE 
CHAPTER CLERK’S' OFFICE, 
YORK 
See letter Bookseller's Sign 
varage at back door to save pram 
oming in bungalow. —1l. W. JoNEs, 


Little Wenlock, 


Shropshire 





THE 


GOLDEN GATES OF ELVASTON CASTLE 


See letter : 


Flvaston Castle Gates 


16, 1945 





RARE CARVING IN BREADSALL 
CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE 


See letter: A 14th-Century Carving 


A 14th-CENTURY CARVING 


Sir,—A carving over 600 years old 
is to be seen in Breadsall church, 
Derbyshire. This was found beneath 
the flooring at the west end of the 
chancel in 1877 when the church was 
being restored. 

It isa 14th-century 
representation of Our 
Lady of Pity, and shows 
the Virgin with the 
crucified Christ on her 
knees. It is thought 
that the carving had 
been secreted beneath 
the floor of the chancel 
by a devout Catholic of 
that day, rather than 
that it should be sub- 
jected to desecration at 
the Reformation. 

Breadsall church 
was destroyed by fire 
alleged (probably with- 
out foundation) to have 
been caused by the 
Suffragettes on June 4, 
1914. Curiously, although the entire 
interior of the church was gutted, this 
carving escaped damage. A few days 
after the fire it fell and was broken into 
many pieces, but these have been care- 
fully put together again. 

One of those who helped to lift 
this carving from its hiding place 
beneath the floor was the late Rev. Dr. 
John Charles Cox, the well-known 
Derbyshire author and antiquary. 

Breadsall church was_ restored 
again in 1915.—E. J. Evpuick, Rocks 
Farm, Staplecross, Sussex. 


BOOKSELLER’S SIGN 


Sir,—The fine little group shown on 
the enclosed photograph surmounts 
the doorway of the Chapter Clerk’s 
office, at the corner of High Petergate 
and Minster Gates, York. The female 
figure is seated beside a pile of books, 
on one of which an owl (presumably 
as the emblem of wisdom) is perched, 
while, on the right, a masculine face 
is rendered in the form of a mask. I 
wonder whether some reader can give 
any information about the date of 
the carving, and by whom it was 
erected 

This group is at any rate an 
interesting reminder of the time when 
Minster Gates, the paved walk oppo- 
site the south door of the Minster, 
was the place where most of the local 
printers conducted their business. 
Indeed, it was formerly called Book- 
binders’ Alley and supports “‘ bookish”’ 
dealers even to-day. —-HADRIAN, York. 


THE WAYS OF NIGGER 


Sir,—I thought that perhaps the 
following two incidents in the life of 
my black Persian cat, Nigger, might 
be of interest. I adopted him four 
years ago after having found him in 
the cellars of a bank where he had 
starved for some time. During this 
period he has brought home various 
stray cats and invited them to his 
food. 





We have a neighbour with whom 
Nigger is very friendly when she visit; 
us. The other day this lady ai her 
mother were in their lounge anq 
hearing a noise, looked throug! the 
french window. There was >» igger 
with a kitten in his mouth, and when 
they went to open the back di or he 
came round and laid the kitten «1 the 
doorstep. It had quite evidently been 
lost and was starving, but I am p!-aseq 
to say it now has a good home Js it 
possible Nigger heard our iend 
mention not long ago that she ha: mice 
in the house and wondered wheth-r shy 
ought to get a cat ? 

One evening I had to give » igger 
some medicine which he resente« very 
much, and he jumped off my knee 
dashing upstairs. When I fol »wed 
later I found he had managed tv clay 
open the door of my hat cupboari: he 
had jumped inside and all the hats 
were lying on the floor. Surely this is 
a good illustration of retaliation! 
C. B. MitcHetit, 15) Gree: 
Broughton, Preston, Lancashire, 


GIANT PUFF-BALI 
Fyvom Lord Henley 
Sir,—I send a photograph of a «iant 


puff-ball which was found here last 
Autumn. It measured 34 ins. maxi- 





WHAT IS IT? 


See letter: Giant Puff-ball 


mum horizontal girth and 28 ins 
maximum vertical girth.—HENLEy, 
Wattord Court, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


A REMARKABLE PEAR 
TREE 


Sik,-—-I enclose a photograph showing 
a remarkable pear tree growing on thi 
wall of a cottage in Newbiggin, Kich 
mond, Yorkshire. As will be seen, the 
tree covers the entire wall of the two 
storeyed dwelling, except where it has 
been trimmed at door and windows 
Mr. George Harrison, the owner, tells 


A PEAR TREE WITH FINI \LS 


See letter: A Remarkable Pear Tre 

me that his father planted the ree 
when a boy, to replace an apple tret 
which had occupied the position and 
whose decay had grieved the fa! ily 
Several kinds of pear were grafte:! on 
to it, but it was left to Mr. Georg 
Harrison to complete the impo-ing 
show by growing and trimming the 
three finials.—G. B. Woon, Leeds 
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H.M. QUEEN MARY 


Never LOSE 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

SEE ANYTHING 

BEAUTIFUL. 

BEAUTY IS 

GOD'S 

H\NDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 


A ‘ERY FINE QUEEN 
ANN: CARVED WALNUT 
WING ARMCHAIR WITH 
NEEJLEWORK OF THE 
PERIOD. 


KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
144-144 NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 


MAYFAIR 0834-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 





KY APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE KING 





SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Aut 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 Cables Spink . London 


Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 

















ere, in ber bair, the painter 
plays the spider and batb 
woven a mesh to entrap the 
bearts of men. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iti, Scene ti 


Portraits, in Sbakespeare’s day, 
were held in great esteem as a means 
of preserving memories for all time. 


Movern methods have come to assist 
the artist to make excellent portraits 
when sittings from “life” are not 
possible. 


Portraits, intimate in their accuracy, 
and faitbful in likeness, can be painted 
from snapsbots and photographs. 
Send them for bis personal advice and 
estimate to— 
Returab Collings, 
12a, Savile Row, 


London, Ud.1. 














By Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Tiorks of Qt. 








A Chinese Pottery Figure of an equestrienne lady holding a bird with 
wings displayed. 
Height 1334 inches. Sui Dynasty 581—618 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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If British Agricul- 
ture is to survive the 
critical post-war period, it 
must be progressive, and it 
must be efficiently mechanised. 









The true measure of 





a tractor’s efficiency is not 
but ra We ey 
the power it yields at the draw-  ** : yj’ 


its engine horsepower, 


bar. If the ratio of drawbar power 





to engine power is below Field- 
Marshall 
overheads, 


performance, your 






for tractor work, 





are too high. 













GAINSBOROUGH. 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD.. 
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HAPPY FARMING 
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SAILOR 





OME, the envy of their neighbours, were in this fortunate position 
in peace-time. Many others have since aspired to it but there 
hasn’t been enough to go round. As pioneers of quality 
TRACTORS, PICK-UP BALERS and COMBINES no one has 
regretted this situation more than ourselves, but when the time 
comes you will have your opportunity. 
Althou "h under overwhelmingly difficult conditions ‘‘ CASE’? SERVICE has been 
unequalled it will be still betterin the near future. You can’t go wrong on “CASE.” 











Phone : Grams : 
Wembley 3163 (4 lines) Amanco, Phone, London 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middlesex 
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THE FARMER’S VIEWS 
ON SEEDS 


SEED merchant with whom 

I discussed my order for 

grass and clover seeds told 

me that his farmer cus- 

tomers are showing a de- 

cided preference for a few strains both 
of cereals and grass seeds. The de- 
mand has become more concentrated 
on particular varieties which are re- 
commended by the technical officers 
of the war agricultural committees 
and the agricultural colleges. He 
mentioned as an instance that Square- 
head’s Master, a wheat which was 
grown widely in the district, has now 


fallen into disfavour compared with ° 


Holdfast and the other varieties that 
have official commendation from the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. I do not think that he is 
quite right on this point, as in fact 
Squarehead’s Master is still one of the 
recommended varieties, but farmers 
know from their own experience that 
the more generous use of fertilisers is 
only repaid to the full when a variety 
is grown which has a stiff straw to 
stand through harvest. Squarehead’s 
Master, or Red Standard as it is some- 
times known, is liable to go down at 
harvest. It is for this reason that 
other varieties have taken its place, 
although I imagine that the propor- 
tion of Red Standard wheat grown in 
the southern counties is still high. It 
is regarded as a safe wheat for average 
conditions. 


Spring Cereals 

HEN it comes to Spring cereals, 

most merchants and farmers 
agree that Plumage Archer or Spratt 
Archer are good and safe varieties of 
barley—Plumage Archer for the better 
land and Spratt Archer for the poorer. 
The maltsters like these barleys, and, 
although they may not yield as heavy 
crops as some of the coarser barleys, 
the difference in the market price 
makes them the better proposition. 
As regards oats, I am interested to see 
some recommendations from the Uni- 
versity of North Wales at Bangor. 
Oats are an important crop in North 
Wales and variety trials have been 
carried out since 1936 to demonstrate 
the suitability of different oat varie- 
ties for different conditions. Eagle 
has always been one of the best yield- 
ers. The grain issmall and it is rather 
late in ripening, but it has high feed- 
ing value. Early Miller is an earlier 
oat, but yields have been disappoint- 
ing, especially on the poorer soils. 
Marvellous has always done well, 
especially on land ploughed out on a 
long ley. It is one of the first to ripen 
and the straw is thick and strong up 
to harvest. Onward has become popu- 
lar in North Wales. It makes a bold 
sample, but it has not a high propor- 
tion of kernel to husk. Star is recom- 
mended as one of the most generally 
suitable varieties for North Wales 
conditions and in fact for a wide range 
of the country. It has strong straw, 
ripens fairly early and is a good feed- 
ing oat. Victory is still liked but many 
farmers now prefer Star. S.84 is men- 
tioned as one of the latest ripening 
oats in these North Wales trials. This 
is a point in its favour if the farmer 
wants to spread out harvest. Person- 
ally I like to get the spread at the be- 
ginning of harvest by growing at least 
one field of early variety. 


Seed Potatoes 


HERE is trouble in meeting all 

the demands for seed potatoes. 
Seed of the early varieties is short, 
mainly I imagine because the demand 
has expanded. It is true of all kinds 
of seed potatoes that the wastage has 
been extra heavy this Winter. Most of 
those who cater for the seed trade 
should know how to make a potato 






clamp well enough to withstaid the 
most severe spell of weather, bit the 
loss arose in transport. Some ts of 
seed were three or four weeks © n raj 
between the East of Scotland a: d th 
South of England. Although pains 
were taken to put straw in the tvucks 
the wastage rate was high. Mor: of ys 
will have to use once-grown see: , 


Seed from Once-grown C ops 


T so happens that all the seed | used 
last year came straight from Scot- 
land, so I am saving what I can from 
this crop for this year’s seed. The 
Ministry of Food allows us tu use 
2-inch riddles in sorting once-grown 
crops; otherwise the general rule now 
is the l-inch riddle which leaves no 
seed worth considering. Everything 
goes for ware. Out of 50 tons which 
has just been over the 2-inch riddle, 
we have saved seven tons of seed 
With eight tons ef fresh Scotch seed 
which is ordered, this will give us all 
we want to plant 15 acres. I know it 
is not considered the best practice to 
plant Scotch seed and once-grown 
seed in the same field. The plants 
from the once-grown are supposed to 
be more susceptible to virus-infection, 
and this may spread to the crop from 
the Scotch seed, so lowering its value 
for use as seed next year. I shall have 
to take that risk this year. 


Firewood for the Village 


AM not at all popular with my 

neighbours in the village because 
I have failed to keep them supplied 
with firewood this Winter. It was 
during January and February that 
they wanted logs more than ever be- 
fore and my supplies had run out. 
Ever since the extraordinary ice 
storm of January, 1940, we have had 
plenty of fallen branches to keep 
everyone supplied. I am not sure that 
ice storm is the right expression. What 
happened then was that the rain froze 
as it fell and split off a great many 
branches. These had to be cleared and, 
as opportunity occurred, sawn up into 
logs. We did not make an end of this 
until a few weeks ago. I doubt whe- 
ther I made much money out of selling 
the firewood at £1 a load. I am told 
that some merchants have been charg- 
ing as much as 48s. a ton for elm logs. 
Most of ours was beech and there were 
some oak, so my customers got full 
value for their money. It is not so long 
ago since people used to come an 
collect their own firewood, bri: ging 
hand-carts on Saturdays and Sun:'ays, 
but this is too much trouble nowa: ays. 


The Schools and the Harvest 


SCHOOLMASTER friend of inine 
says that his school has alr ady 
been approached by two differen war 
agricultural committees with in ita- 
tions to join their list of harvest ca :ips. 
I know that farmers in many disi-icts 
are anxious about the prospe tive 
labour supply to get them throug: all 
their work next Summer and Aut :mn. 
Regular farm staffs do not get any 
younger. Prisoners-of-war labo :r 1s 
not reliable, and we may be =uch 
friends with the Italians by the ‘ um- 
mer that their prisoners of war will 
have gone home by then. The ‘:er- 
man prisoners are more assiduous and 
presumably we shall still have t.em 
with us. Whether or not there wi! be 
any British troops available no one 
can say. Certainly we shall need all 
the schoolboys and schoolgirls we can 
get again this Summer. Their enthu- 
siasm seems to have waned and the 
schools will need a strong lead if 
enough harvest volunteers are to !1a- 
terialise to keep pace with the work 
from August until October. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
“THE DUKERIES ” 
the ELBECK ESTATES He understands that, so far from that 
the COMPANY, LIMITED, _ being the case, there is a grave risk 
sof have decided todisposeof of the demolition of the mansion. 
rail 4,941 acres of the Clip- 
the stone estate, on the out- © RECENT DEALINGS WITH 
als skirts of Mansfield. It is part of the THE PROPERTY  #+§$;:|.. .’ | (QRS ll BS 
f ; Welbeck estates, which for many N 1939 the Priory was let to a firm 
UB senerations the late Duke of Portland that required emergency offices for 
and !is predecessors counted among war work of very great importance. 
ps their vast landed possessions. Their In 1921 Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
aggr gate ownership, according to a Rutley offered by auction the greater 
sed statenent made in 1908, amounted to part of the town of Reigate, a rent- " 7 
cot- HF 183,200 acres, including Welbeck roll of £7,829 a year. This three-day yom ny 
rom \bb y, Fullarton House, in Ayrshire, sale was by order of Mr. Somers — 
The § proj rties in  Caithness-shire, and Somerset, whose family had for many j 
use Cast e Cessnock, in the Galston district decades owned the property as well wee E 
wn of \ rshire. Some of the land has in as the Priory. From him the Priory Ae ae ‘ - 
how rece years been sold, and the assed to Admiral of the Fleet Lord th hevt h 
no @ imy — sale will cut off another Grater. The Priory was founded in the f C REP LO MYETENIC 
ling # big ‘ice of it. thirteenth century by William War- " _ 
rich Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson  renne, Earl of Surrey, and his wife, dary utensils 
Me -rs. Bidwell and — may a Isabel, for Augustinian Canons. After 
eed. # toh ndle as many as 108 lots in the the dissolution of the monasteries, or 
eed com ig auction, at Mansfield Wood- Henry VIII granted the Priory to Lord pn ypangalinen Bly Say ec Se aes, 
+ all hou on May 10, but there is a Howard of Effingham, who converted ‘Barford '’ range of outfits which cover the re- 
Wit § pro! ibility that the option open to jt into a residence. Later it was held perenee o ae ae Se Seen Sees ee 
eto B bid« ors, of taking whole farms instead py various owners, and early in the ince snanaae 
own of p rts only, will be exercised. There  Jast century came into the possession The ‘‘Invicta’’ Outfit illustrated is equipped with a 
ants are -0 large farms, many small hold- of Lord Somers. In September, 1919, pial incr Ae peeelonga ee a ee 
1 to ings woods and plantations, cottages, acting for Mr. Somers Somerset, “ on , ' ‘i T ‘ 
ion, and considerable areas on the fringe Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley The Ourfit is complete with large capacity chest 
rom § of \!ansfield Woodhouse with possi- offered the vit and bought re pig so pcan graye ae cae 
alue bilit'es as building sites. A great deal at £100,000, when bids had reached trough with silent steam immersion water heater, 
lave of d-velopment has taken place there £80,000. The area was stated as about and all necessary piping and fittings, 
in tiie last few years, and part of the 159 acres, and the mansion, which 945 : OES oe “‘Invicta’’ and smaller outfits are 
property adjoins the model mining fEyelyn visited during the reign of RRS LM sae 5 available for immediate delivery. 
village erected by the Bolsover Charles II, drew from Cobbett praise , , : 
my Colliery Company, Limited, adjacent as “that pretty little warm and snug pie 7 8) 
LUuse to their Clipstone Colliery. place.” It was re-fronted and partly ° 
lied rebuilt, in 1775, by a Dorking man, 
was PRE-WAR RENTS then owner. Among the more notable GRANTHAM LIN C5. 
that ‘HE entire estate now on offer residents in Reigate Priory, of course 
be- represents in all respects the including in the list the great naval 
out. best traditions of the maintenance of figure of the 1914-18 war, was Lady | 
ice landed property, and all the buildings Henry Somerset, remembered for her 
had are in first-rate order. The rents are zealous work on behalf of women 
ceep on an extremely low pre-war basis, generally and especially for founding 
that and afford no guide to the calculation at Duxhurst, near Reigate, the indus- e 
That of present-day values. All the timber trial farm colony for inebriate women. 
roze on each farm will be included in the 
any purchase of the holdings, and, in) aA FEW TOWN TRANSACTIONS Py 
ind, regard to the timber on planted areas, = sean } 
into protective clauses have been inserted ALES or lettings of London and 
this in the conditions of sale,astothetime J suburban houses are reported by = Ea GB S 
vhe- @ of felling and removal and compensa- — Harrods Estate Offices, and 
ling @ tion for any damage done in the course ae oe saggy las Ce | 26 | 
told of cartage. How important an element , - : 
arg- jm the oaber may i on some parts of 2nd Sons, — ag se ne block of CHAMPIONSHIPS 
ogs. J the property is evident from the fact  usaainoagietig re *t Ch : —_— = - 247 
vere that one holding, Cavendish Lodge BOW Saas treet Chambers. € x 2 
full Farm, 1,038 acres, contains 58 acres reehold, No. 22, Buckingham Gate, Sy Se FIR STs ] 
long @ of matured oaks, and 45 acres mainly has been bought for adaptation as ea B45 ay oe 
and Spanish chestnut. Farming and min- Offices. It is stated that the late Sir => = x 6 
sing ing, and, until the war interrupted Philip Sassoon’s house, No. 45, Park = x Xx <n SECONDS 
iys, J progress, building development, are Lane, having been sold, will become ZF ae {131} 
ays. the chief attributes of the Mansfield Offices. The lease of Corner House, = = x x THIROS > 
: district. Abbotsbury Road, Kensington, has >= = x Ry Pecans oh. 
% x Grae 
2 changed hands for £5,050, at Hanover i po ae ; : 8 
THE FUTURE OF REIGATE Square, through Messrs. Knight, ; at ‘ Re bd 
sine PRIORY Frank and Rutley. Ee - : “ Pst. pros : 
ady S in so many other instances, in - Ne ES’ TRACTOR 5 
— A the last esr years, Reigate FISHING IN THE TEST =F : <a See o = — PLOUGHS 3 
ita- Priory, the famous Surrey seat, is MILE and a half of fishing in the , Fy % 
es the subject of proposals for its acquisi- Test, with a bungalow, near a % / Autumn 8 
icts tion by a public body, and the owners Whitchurch, belonged to the late cues x < 5 1944 : 
tive § have stipulated that a firm offer must Mr. C. Carey Druce. His executors : Ploughing : 
all be made within a certain period. The have requested Messrs. Knight, Frank ue is x Matches & 
Hee Town Council of Reigate contemplates and Rutley and Messrs. James Harris = ee 53 4 
any the purchase of the property, and the and Son to sell his estate, Litchfield 2 . i ~ Xx é 
come price quoted for it is £67,500. The Manor, 1,600 acres and residence, on 2 J % e 2 Where Matches f 
uch hope has been expressed that the the main road from Newbury to Sa NWN 4 ff x, x iF were held. 
= Surrey County Council will join in the | Winchester, and the Test fishing. - aa \— x O Sal 
wil scheme, and that the preservation of Over £20,000 worth of Lincolnshire a ——— 6a x ws <0 4 x z 
x€I- the estate will receive public support farms have changed hands under the =>. cen x x ‘ be 
and by way of donations. The date ofthe hammer in four days, among them x p 2 aa: x XX 
em option has, at any rate as originally Moor Farm, 263 acres at Leasingham, “ . ‘ ge —_—~ 
\ be fixed, actually been passed, and the — near Sleaford, let at £272 a year, for SO = 
one Council, being unable to obtain sanc- £5,000; and 85 acres, near Boston, at x si = = 
all tion to a loan for the purchase, has _ in two lots, for £3,750. For just over / Re 
= appealed to the County joint planning 170 acres at Tilney Fen, not far from fe = 
pol committee to pass a resolution at once Boston, let at £250 a year, the price = Te . 
he with a view to zoning the land as a__ realised was £9,000. A First Prize at every Match—and only 
oe public open space. The Hon. Peter For Hales Place, High Halden, Standard RANSOMES’ PLOUGHS used 
ma- Beatty sold Reigate Priory in 1943, 61 acres, near Tenterden, Kent, Messrsy 
pork an at that time he indicated that he Alfred J. Burrows, ee ee 
ho; ed it would in some way become and Sons have accepted a final bid o 
= iidteteeaublienesankcaeemant. £6:650. oe pa CS SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD, ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 
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THROUGH 
ANOTHER 
GATE 


\ new novel by 


(seorge \aizey 


The story of an outwardly 
that 
became an uneasy relation- 
ship. By the 

The Mirror Lies. 


successful marriage 
author of 
8/6 net 


MAN WITH 
WINGS 
Joseph Cottler 


\ life-story of Leonardo 
da Vinci, that shows him 
as a man ahead of his 
time, with an inquiring, 
inventive mind more con- 
cerned with human ana- 
tomy, engineering and the 
problems of flying, rather 
than with the art of paint- 
ing. Suitable also for ’teen 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 


SOVIETS AND 
OURSELVES 


\ new 


ages. 


THE 
series of three 
volumes similar to America 
and Britain, but comparing 
and contrasting the lives 
of ordinary people in the 
Soviet Union 
British Commonwealth. 
Volume I is 


LANDSMEN AND 
SEAFARERS 


\laurice Lovell 


and the 


Tells of the history and 
peoples of the two Com- 


monwealths, of their 
geography and natural 
resources, 

32. Photographs and 1A 
Isotype Charts. 7/6 net 


ova 


Portuguese - English 
English - Portuguese 
Dictionary 
RICHARDSON AND 
PEREIRA 
347 pp. 8/6 net 





NEW BOOKS 


FARTHEST 





IERRA DEL FUEGO is the 


running down to Cape Horn 

It is an island, and on the 
other side of Magellan Strait, which 
divides it from the mainland, is that 
part of the Argentine called Patagonia. 
This is all fairly primitive country, but 
one gathers from Mr. A. F. Tschiffely 
that it is not as primitive as some 
suppose. 

There is, for example, Mr. 
Tschiffely tells us in his book This Way 
Southward (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) “‘a modern encyclopedia, 
printed in London,’’ which says that 
the population of Tierra del Fuego 


BECOMING A MAN. 


“is 100,000 savages of 
Alas, though Tierra del Fuego is 
larger than Scotland, it does not 
contain this number of savages, and 
those it has are of a very high type 
indeed. 


LOVERS OF KILLING 

For one thing, there are some of 
the employees of the packing house. 
It is surprising how many Englishmen 
Mr. Tschiffely found in this part of the 
world. The manager of the packing 
house was one, and the story of the 
packing house is enough to turn a man 
vegetarian. Most of the employees are 
Chilians, and the business that goes on 
there is the slaughter and export of 
sheep on an immense scale. This work 
extends over three months of the year. 
“During this time between three and 
five thousand sheep are killed every 
day. The few men who do the actual 
killing are so fond of taking life that 
on Sundays, when they are free, they 
take a ‘busman’s holiday.’ It takes 
the form of a sadistic perversion. 
Armed with their knives, they set out 
to a land point near the settlement, 
and there pass the Sabbath competing 
as to who can cut the throats of the 
greatest number of harmless seals. 
Having enjoyed the slaughter, they 
leave the dead animals to be eaten by 
birds, and return home, happy and 
satisfied.’ One wonders whether the 
aboriginal savages “‘had anything,” 
as they say, on these servants of 
civilisation. 


low type.” 


But those who desire to escape 
from civilisation can still find in these 
rugged parts the solitude they crave. 
Mr. Tschiffely came upon a number of 
hermits living in complete isolation. 
There was a German who had taken 
possession of two small islands. On 
one he lived with a number of sheep, 
horses and ostriches, which were not 
there to be either worked or eaten, but 
as his companions. Here, too, he grew 
his vegetables, and on his other island, 














a hundred yards away, rabbits were 
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ultimate tip of South America, 
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SOUTH IN 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


bred to keep him in meat. This now 
“old and toothless man’’ had been 
here for many years, and the author 
found him ‘‘apparently very happy 
and contented.’’ His home was “‘a 
little hut, with just a stove, a crude 
table, a bed, and a small packing case 
which served as chair.”’ 

There was another hermit “in the 
depths of the dense, dripping forests 
ot Tierra del Fuego—an Englishman 
whose abode consists of a tiny tent 
made of hides. Sealskins crudely 
stitched together are his only protec- 
tion against the bitter cold during the 
long winters.” 

A different sort of hermit is the 
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THIS WAY SOUTHWARD. By A. F. Tschiffely 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 

BISHOP AND FRIEND. 

(Macdonald, 183.) 


By Stanley B. James 
(John Miles, 8s. 6d.) 


ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. By Betty Miller 
(Robert Hale, 83. 6d.) 
PAPUA AAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAMA 


By Maurice Headlam 


Austrian count who lives on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, where he 
has an astronomical observatory. 
“His quite well-built house, situated 
in a very remote valley, resembles a 
fortification, being surrounded by a 
formidable barbed-wire fence,’’ and, 
with true Teutonic brusqueness, a 
notice says : “Go! Thisis not an inn.”’ 
This hermit does himself well. He has 
Indians who tend his flock and look 
after his personal welfare ‘while, as 
he has done for years, he gazes at the 
moon through a large and very good 
telescope, or tries to work out in 
figures his theory that, some day, the 
moon must inevitably crash into the 
earth. To my knowledge, only one 
outsider has ever slipped into this 
lonely house. This favoured person 
told me that the count is an elderly, 
highly cultured man, and that he has 
a very fine library.” 


THE HORSE’S MEMORY 

Mr. Tschiffely is well known as 
the author of books describing his long 
rides on horseback; but most of this 
journey, just before the war broke out, 
was made by motor-car. There is an 
interesting note on the horses, Mancha 
and Gato, that the author had ridden 
so far. During the travels here 
described, he met them again after a 
parting of ten years. “‘ There could be 
no doubt that they remembered 
me. . . I made various simple tests 
which left me in no doubt that both, 
especially Mancha, remembered me 
clearly.” 

The book is full of interesting 
matter, including a brief history of the 
Welsh settlement in Patagonia. The 
author says that the name Patagonia 
sprang from the exclamation of an 
early exploring Spaniard who found 
footprints in the sand: “Que pata- 
gones!’’—‘‘ What big-footed people!” 
How many South American names 
seem to derive from the early shouts 
of travellers ! Monte Video and Buenos 
\ires are cases in point 





HURST « BLACKETT 





Important Standard Books 
on the Horse and Ridins 


Lieut.-Col. P. D. 
STEW ART 


D.S.0., D.L., J.P. 
HANDLING HORSES 


Sporting Life: ‘‘ A most valuab 

addition to horse __literatur: 
Every owner, trainer, and rick 
of any class of saddle-horse 

recommended to read this book.” 
Illustrations by Major G. ID 
Tidmarsh, M.C. 12/0 





Lieut.-Col. H. D. 
CHAMBERLIN 


Training Hunters, Jumpers 
and Hacks (2nd Edition) 12/6 


Riding and Schooling Horses 
(3rd Edition) 10/6 





James 


FILLIS 


Breaking and Riding 
(5th Edition) 18)- 





Japt. M. Horace 
F.R.C.V.S 
Points of the Horse 
(Sth Edition) 42/- 
Riding and Hunting 
(5th Edition) 20/- 
Stable Management and 
Exercise (3rd Edition) 20/- 
Training and Horse Manage- 
ment in India (7thEdition) 10/6 
Veterinary Notes for Horse 
Owners (12th Edition) 20/- 





Capt. F. C. 
HITCHCOCK 
M.C. 


Rudiments of Riding 
Cloth 2/6. Rexine 3/6 


‘*To Horse ”’ (3rd Edition) 10/6 
** Saddle Up’”’ (8th Edition) 10/6 





Major A. J. R. 
LAMB, 0... 


Horse Facts (2nd Edition) 8/6 





Capt. V. 8. 
LITTAUER 


The Forward Seat 

(3rd Edition) 6/- 
More About The Forward 
Seat 7/6 





The Publishers regret that the above 
titles are in short supply at the 
moment and may not be available 
at your Bookseller. Every endeav- 
our is being made to have them 
available during the next few months. 
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March 26th 


The Modern 
Shotgun Vol. 1. 


By Major Sir 
GERALD BURRARD, Bt. 
LoRD COTTESLOE, The Field: 

Major Burrard’s book is both 
mprehensive in its scope and 
-tailed in its treatment. A 
ry valuable addition to the 
rary.” 
ooting Times : “ All sportsmen 
il welcome this complete, up- 
date and authoritative work 
the modern shotgun.” 
18/- net. 


| New and Revised Edition ready | 





Copies now available 


‘he Care of 
Domestic 
Animals 


By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. G. BADCOCK 


With a Foreword by Derek 
McCulloch (Uncle Mac of 
the B.B.C.) 


( olonel Badcock’s famous talks | 
to schools and on the wireless | 
lave produced this fascinating | 
took which cannot but appeal 
to all boys and girls. 7/6 net. 
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Spring Novels 


Aldous Huxley 
rIME MUST HAVE A STOP 


Aldous Huxley’s first novel for 
five years. Brilliant in its virtu- 
osity, profound in the mystical 
conception of life on which it is 
based, it ranks among his most 


important works, 9/6 net 


Compton Mackenzie 
THE NORTH WIND 
OF LOVE, BOOK TWO 


The final volume olf Mr. 
Mackenzie’s great narrative, The 


Four Winds of love. 10/6 net 


Arthur 
Gwynn-Browne 
GONE FOR A BURTON 
An imaginative and ambitious 
novel, by the author of F.S.P., 


about an R.A.F. crew’s escape 


trom Occupied France. 10/6 net 


Martha Albrand 
ENDURE NO LONGER 


An exciting and moving new 
novel by the author of No Sur- 
render and Without Orders. 9/6 net 


Chatto and Windus 
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Maurice Headlam’s Bishop and 
Friend (Macdonald, 18s.) which is a 
biography of Nugent Hicks, formerly 
Bishop of Lincoln, is a disappointing 
and disproportionate book. It is clear 
that the author had both a great 
regard and a great affection for his 
hero, but, to me, at any rate, he has 
failed to convey the properties on 
which the admiration is based. 


BISHOP HICKS 

To take the matter of dispro- 
portion first. One thing which is 
clearly conveyed here is that Nugent 
Hicks, both before and after he became 
bishop, diffused his energy over a vast 
number of people and interests. But 
he did, throughout one period, con- 
centrate it enough to write a book 
called Fullness of Sacrifice, his only 
publication. ‘“‘In the opinion of at 
least some competent judges,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘it is a book which will live,’’ and 
Archbishop Temple called it ‘‘epoch- 
making.” 

Here then is something important, 
something we might expect to reveal 
the essence of the man. I should have 
expected the author to give us a syn- 
opsis and analysis; but the book’s 
subject-matter is dismissed in one 
page which unfortunately conveyed 
nothing of its significance to my mind, 
while Nugent Hicks’s association with 
Freemasonry—surely not a matter of 
the first significance in considering 
the life of a bishop—receives a whole 
chapter. 

Not only is there this dispro- 
portion, but there is conflict of evi- 
dence. ‘“‘ Princeps,’’ we are told on one 
page, ‘‘loved orderliness in the things 
around him, and his study was a model 
of neatness which few could emulate ”’; 
and on another page there is this testi- 
mony from another source : ‘‘ He was 
always dashing up to London for 
meetings, and I remember once, just 
before one of his flying starts, seeing 
him pull open a drawer in which there 
was a regular collection of return 
halves of tickets, some purchased at 
Oxford, others at Paddington; and one 
could only hope that he selected one 
which would entitle him to travel in 
the right direction.”’ 

A great number of people who 
knew Nugent Hicks have contributed 
their opinions and recollections, and 
these bits are stuck awkwardly into 
the narrative. I found it all rather con- 
fusing, and carried away an impression 
of little more than a friendly man 
whom a lot of people had liked. 


A NONCONFORMIST’S ROAD 
TO ROME 

Mr. Stanley B. James’s book 
Becoming A Man (John Miles, 8s. 6d.) 
is a story of a Nonconformist’s road to 
Rome. The author’s father was a 
Nonconformist parson with a church 
at Wimbledon, and it was hoped that 
the boy would follow on the same 
track. But like many a son before him, 
the young James had his own notions, 
and in youth made his way to Canada. 
The country was still pretty raw in 
those days and he had the customary 
mixture of experience: hobo, cattle- 
ranger, railway worker, small-town 
journalist, and all that has made up 
the content of so many books about so 
many young men in that young time. 
For a while he even served in the 
United States Army in the war against 
Spain. 

Returning to England, Mr. James 
at last fulfilled what his father had 
hoped for him : he became a Noncon- 
formist parson. He was attracted by 
R. J. Campbell and the ‘New Theo- 
logy’’ movement; and later by Dr. 
W. E. Orchard’s work at the King’s 
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Weigh House Church. At last he threw 
in his lot altogether with Dr. Orchard, 
who was heavily embroidering with 
titual the plain tabric of Nonconform- 
ity; and the step over to Rome was not 
difficult thereafter. 

It is a well-written book, a sincere 
attempt to trace the continuous thread 
of destiny through changing scenes, 
and it has some good phrases, such as 
‘Heaven must mate with earth or be 
childless.” 

There are other phrases that 
need to be looked at twice. Take 
this: “It is psychologically incorrect 
to think that ‘social security’ is a form 
of insurance against war. It was asa 
rebel against the safe career of a civil 
servant, for which his father had in- 
tended him, that Hitler started life.’’ 
The two answers to this are that per- 
haps even Hitler was not thinking 
only of himself; and that no one would 
bother to insure at all if there were not 
the possibility of disaster. Insurance 
does not avert disaster; it hopes to 
mitigate its effects. 


A GOOD NOVEL 

Mrs. Betty Miller’s novel On The 
Side Of The Angels (Robert Hale, 
8s. 6d.) is as beautifully written as one 
expects this author’s work to be. It is 
a study of the effect of the war on the 
people living in a Cotswold village, and 
especially on the staff (and the staft’s 
relatives) of a military hospital estab- 
lished there. 

The civilian doctors in uniform, 
under the command of a “regular”’ 
C.O., whose whole code and outlook 
are different from theirs, are in a state 
of unusual tension, and this commu- 
nicates itself to their relations with 
their women folk. This is subtly 
worked out in the case of Dr. Car- 
michael and his wife Honor; and side 
by side with this is the case of Honor’s 
sister Claudia, engaged to a young 
lawyer, discharged from the Army as 
medically unfit, and attracted to a 
commando captain who personifies all 
the allure of the lawless violence that 
war sanctions. 

These relations are explored with 
a surgical delicacy and assurance ; and 
beneath them runs, by implication, a 
philosophical examination into the 
nature of violence, its attractiveness 
to many minds, and the social con- 
sequences of giving it rein. It is as 
good a book as Mrs. Miller’s previous 
works had made us expect; and that is 
saying a lot. 





ETERNAL VALUES 
” HE contemplative sense”’ of his 


poem, The Flower, was, as 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE are aware, 
ever the strongest poetic driving force 
in William Soutar. It finds grave, 
simple, beautiful expression many 
times in his last collection of poems, 
recently issued, The Expectant Silence 
(Dakers, 5s.). Here isa poet who can- 
not look on time without remembering 
eternity; on war without recalling the 
inviolate peace of the soul; on death 
without relating it to the mystery of 
life, as in Death of a Conscript: 
Look on this human face, 
Which is more blind than stone, 
Until you see a greater loss 
Than Thebes or Babylon. 
The last poem in the book, To Th: 
Future, sums up the poet’s faith in 
poetry : 
He, the unborn, shall bring 
From blood and brain 
Songs that a child can sing 
And common men. 


These poems were chosen and arranged 
by the poet himself just before he died 
in 1943. They are last words worthy 
of him. Vv... F 
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Collins Last 


Long Range 


Desert Group 
W. B. KENNEDY SHAW 


An authoritative account of the 
small but remarkable force which 
played a very important part in the 
operations in the Western Desert 
| ery fully illustrated with photographs 
and 3 maps 12s. 6d. 


From 


Dismembered 


Masterpieces 
THOMAS BODKIN 
In this fascinating book Professo: 
Bodkin describes the fate which has 
befallen some outstanding master- 
pieces of painting. 
Fully illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Southey 
JACK SIMMONS 


Jack Simmons the distinguished 
young Oxford scholar, has written 
the first full length study ot 
Southey, revealing the intimate 
relationship between him and his 
fellow “‘ lake poets ” 

Illustrated March 29 12s. Od. 


New Fiction 


The Constant 


Star 
GEORGE BLAKE 


‘Mr. Blake is a good novelist as 
well as a careful historian and in 
this robust and lively Clydeside 
yarn he is at his best” RALPH 
STRAUS in the Sunday Times 10s. 6d. 


The Final Hour 
TAYLOR CALDWELL 
‘Deftly Miss Caldwell mingles 
private crises with public affairs, 
and the result is an emotional 
panorama of the greatest possible 
interest” RALPH STRAUS in the 
Sunday Times 10s. 6d. 


Portrait of an 
Unknown Lady 


JOHN BROPHY 


John Brophy tells a story that has 
nothing to do with the war, but a 
great deal to do with art, and art 
dealers, and with the conflicts and 
developments of character 9s. 6d. 


and 


Sinister Errand 
PETER CHEYNEY 
This is a new novel in the very 
best Cheyney tradition, with all the 
neatness of plot and precision of 
detail which distinguish this author 
for the superb craftsman he is. 
8s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
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~YOLOURS are bright and cheerful f 
Summer frocks, while tweeds a: 
discreet and it is the mixed neutra 
in ‘basket and herring-bone desigi 

that make the smartest tweed suits an 
overcoats. Charming mixtures of subdue 
blues are also shown but hardly any of th 
vivid coral reds and jade greens of the ear] 
war period. These bright shades are reserve: 
for the smooth-surfaced facecloths and whip 
cords for coats and box jackets, primaril 
intended for town but capable of being wor: 
in the country as well over the bright prints 
and brilliant solid colours—lemon, jad 
forget-me-not or turquoise used for the man, 
frocks in hopsack rayons. White is tremend 
ously important, also, for frocks, coats, 
dresses, blouses, turbans, gloves; while there 
is an army of town suits and tailored coats 
in navy and black barathea, or in othe 
firm, smooth-surfaced, hard-wearing suitings 

Black is easily first for town with navy 
second. It is shown with a flash of scarlet 
for a coat lining or piping; absolutely dead 
black with fringed or tasselled trimmings, 
reminiscent of Victorian mantles, for face 
cloth suits and coatfrocks; as slick tailor- 
mades with crisp white rayon, moss-crépe 01 
piqué shirts. Black woollen crépe dresses 
are banded with corded silk or faille, with 
deep swathed cummerbunds of Milanese silk 
jersey or fringed jet waistbands. Skirts are 
as slim as pillars. Black woollen dresses 
with long sleeves and gored fullness in the 
front of the skirt have a small roll collai 
ending in a tiny little V that is new, mad 
to show a gleam of pearls on the bare neck 
This is the latest version of the shirtwaist 
dress, intensely feminine, all curves with 
nothing tailored about it at all. The long 
tight sleeves have a turnback cuff, not in 
the least like a shirt cuff, just a small double 
roll of the woollen crépe. 

Tweeds tend to be smooth-surfaced and 
the ones in mixtures of dove grey and bark 
browns are particularly charming. They ar« 
worn with white blouses in fine wool 0: 
crépe, with intensely bright sweaters an 
turbans. The deep shades of blue are als 
fashionable. Two blues are mixed with a 
still darker inky or pansy blue or with brown 
so that the over-all effect is of a deep glowing 
iris. This lovely colour is shown in three o! 
the leading Mayfair houses for suits wit! 
longish jackets, well-defined waists, larg: 
important-looking encrusted pockets an 


@ (Above) Coat and suit in two weights of 
the same Otterburn tweed, a basket 
pattern in tobacco brown and oatmeal. 
Vertical bands define the waistlines of 
the jacket and coat, unpressed box 

pleats in the skirt. Hardy Amies 


@ (Left) Short basqued jacket with nipped- 

in waist, low revers, wide sleeves and a 

gored skirt. Navy barathea with a 

PHOTOGRAPHS : yellow and white striped crépe jumper 
DERMOT CONOLLY [im with pleated basque. Worth 
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s\ Subtle grace in a gay 
* Double Two.’ Tailored 
“i classics in colours that 
brighten .... all materials. 

With its patented spare 
collar. From all leading 


Fashion Houses and 












Stores. 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO. LTD. (Dept. V). 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 





Restraint is the keynote of present- 
day clothes. In these times, such 
austerity is fitting. But the eye can 
still rest appreciatively upon the beauty 
of Lingerie in ‘Celanese’. For al- 
though restrictions mean garments 
must be plain, the Beauty and Qualit 
of the fabrics have been snakeanlonl, 











E FAMOUS NAME FOR QUALITY 


MARSHAIL& 
SNELGROVE 
LONDON 





« 


The Coat Salon, Ground Floor, features 

PEONY RED and GREY 
The Favourite colours for Spring 

Example sketched is in Grey Flannel £19.3.10 (18 Coupons) 


No Post Orders, 





FOR EASTER 


A good selection of fine quality travel coats in 
Tweeds, Camel and Wool. A grand variety of colours. 
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Ostrich zip powder compact with plastic lining and sifter. 


slightly flared skirts. The neutral tweeds are 
more classically tailored with leather buttons 
and plain, flat, inset pockets like a man’s. 
Smooth-surfaced Saxonies are made in mixed 
browns, sometimes as suits, sometimes as dresses 
with matching jackets. Waists are darted. 
Dresses have white piping and revers and 
narrow dark leather belts. 


LL. kinds of neat tailored details are con- 
A spicuous on the sleek topcoats that are 
shown in numbers for this Summer. The coats 
tit closely about the waist but have more move- 
ment in the skirt than last year. The cut is all- 
important and the intricate seaming of the 
back a masterpiece of tailoring skill. There 
isa coat at Jay’s, a collarless one, with revers 
cut in one with the curved yoke. The back 
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is double-seamed to the 
waist, the seams dove- 
tailed to fit it like a glove. 
There is a narrow half-belt 
at the back with a centre 
seam. It is held by two 
buttons at either end. The 
coat is elegant and plain in 
smooth coral-red woollen 
with a shallow yoke, boat- 
shaped, which gives a 
softened look to the 
shoulders and pleats in the 
back below the waist to 
give movement. 

This house shows some 
charming Summer prints 
in neat all-over patterns in 
two colours. One, in sage 
green, is dotted with tiny 
white bows and has gathers 
either side of the bodice, 
which ties in a bow. Seams 
continue from the shoul- 
ders right down the skirt 
converging towards’ the 
hem into a deep V. A 
navy crépe is scattered all 
over with tiny white petals edged with pink. 
This has a drawstring effect at the neck tying 
with narrow cherry-coloured grosgrain ribbons, 
and a navy and cherry grosgrain belt. 

Prints are scarce, but all houses are showing 
a few designs and the famine is by no means 
absolute. Jacqmar’s harvest crépe with its 
design of white stooks of corn on a navy ground 
makes a charming frock with gored skirt and a 
bow tying under the chin. Rima’s navy print 
with their letter-heading in handwriting used 
as a puce dot makes an effective jumper suit. 
Marcus show an Ascher marocain, white with 
an all-over design on the grained surface 
etched in black, and make it up as a tailored 
suit. In Marshall and Snelgrove’s Speciality 
Salon are jumper suits in dark-coloured crépes 
dotted with tiny brilliant flower-heads and the 


Simpsons 


1945 


dynamic black and white print of white belts 
on a black ground. Debenham and Freebody 
show pleated dresses with jackets touched with 
white piqué in neat two-coloured printed 
crépes—very slimming and _fresh-loo! ing— 
china blue and white, navy and white, the 
white as flower heads or some other neat motif 
used as a dot. Flowered dinner frocks fur the 
Summer are fresh-looking with gathered . pron 
fronts, threequarter rucked sleeves and low-cut 
square décolletages. 


P. Joyce REYNoLps, 


Leathercraft make belts and short pull-on gloves in all 
colours of suede 





HARMING- 

LY designed 
Barri mater-{ 
nity dress in 
navy and white 
novelty fabric 
with white 
sharkskin 
pique collar 
and rever. 
Short coat to 
match. 


j 
Send 6d. for illustrated 
catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 





CROSSWORD No. 790 


lwo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, not later than 


reach ‘*Crossword No. 790, 


first post on Thursday, March 22, 1945. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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ACROSS. 
5. If she were a sergeant should she be a colour- 
sergeant? (6) 

s. A truce about a deranged uncle (10) 

. The way to move a pauper’s bones, according 
the to Thomas Noel (6) 

. Kidnap by means of apiary wits (6, 4 
3. The referee’s initiation (5) 
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obtainable only at 


27 


a. 2 oe B 


. A murderer of this kind would be capable of 
making a row when beheaded (7) 
. How Hitler must have sounded when his 
patience was at last exhausted (5) 
. One receives and pays as one does it (5) 
. Did he regard his wife as the salt of the 
earth? (3) 
20. Half a tease] to make a drink (3) 
. Firm when not in liquidation (5) 
2. Marked with squares with the help of a cube (5) 
3. Each one is for all, but not all at once (7) 
. Introduction of roe in the afternoon (5) 
. Light-headed guide in a way (6, 4) 
Preliminary to making a charge (6) 
. “He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our —— 
is our helper.”’-—Edmund Burke (10) 
3. Without trouble (6) 


DOWN. 
. Some people have no 
of stomach (5) 
2. Contempt (5) 
3. A novel story (4) 
. Once enough (4) 
. A saint leaves the vestry (4) 
3. Where communications do not receive «'ten- 
tion (10) 
The end of the earth (3, 7) 
. Myself when young did eagerly frequen 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argu vent 
Omar Khayyam (5 


wish for this kind 





i 
Inhuman heart (3) 
They are worn under the feet (6) 
14. Athlete’s highest aim (5, 5) 
15. A baby’s cry for a lift? (4, 2, 4) 
16. Take half a teasel with a liqueur but not 
often (6) 





Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


20. In billiard circles a quadrilateral (5) 
24. Nutritious ingredient (3) 
26. Spilling the beans, for example (5) 





27. Wrong part of a mission (5) ; 
28. What one’s week-end guests do before leaving 





THE WHITE 
a 


51. NEW BOND ST WI. 





SOLUTION TO No. 789. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 9 
appeared in the issue of March 9, will be announced next week. or 

ACROSS.—1, Ides of March; 9, Actor; 10, Pan-American; 11, Datum; a 
12, Steed; 15, Amity; 17, Urn; 18, Scan; 19, Taint; 21, Leech; 22, Award; 
23, Yearn; 26, Oats; 27, Out; 28, Erect; 30, Scrag; 33, Trial; 35, Interpreter; 
36, Inert; 37, English meat. DOWN.—2, Draft; 3, Slate; 4, Flea; 5, Axiom; 
6, Handy; 7, Static water; 8, Promenading; 12, Swallow-tail; 13, Enter- 
tainer; 14, Duchy; 15, Ant; 16, Ton; 20, Tarts; 24, Ear; 25, Not; 28, Elite; 
29, Creel; 31, Cream; 32, Arena; 34, Apes. 


(4) 
. Introduction to a Rotarian (4) 
30. Clipped hedge (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 788 is 
Mrs. M. Ogden, 
90, Hamlet Gardens, London, W.6. 





